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Fitchburg Flashlights 


Struck off at the recent Massachusetts State Meeting The Best New Novels 








Is the pew going to sit under the pulpit or to sit 


a” 
on it?—Rev. C. H Oliphant Mr. Churchill’s The Crossing 
_Every woman is a ritualist, as every man is @ ra- Over a million copies have been sold of his other brilliant novels, “ Richard 
tionalist.—Dr. Reuen Thomas. Carvel,” and “ The Crisis.” This pictures early life between the Ohio River 
The Life of the Spirit grows chiefly by division and New Orleans. Tilustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


and subtraction.—Rev. M. H. Turk. 


e 
Give us men in the cities with bishops’ hearts Mr. Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair 


without thelr baada-Bes,' 7; , Campnet. “ig profoundly absorbing, and no one among the novelists of today save 
Let us leave to others negation and demolition, Mr.. Hewlett could have written it.’—New York Tribune. 

and have a positive gospel to preach.—H. K. Hyde. : Cloth, $1.50 
The more splendid the memorial, the more persist- Mr. Merwin’s The M erry Anne 

ent the rebuke to all iniquity —Dr. Reuen Thomas. “is stirring and ful of ineident, not trashy, but ingenious and well- 
The French Church is the best bridge you can constructed.”—Boston Herald. Cloth, $1.50 


build between New England and Quebec.—Rev. 


= > s s s 
8. P. Rondeau, Bi. Mrs. Kingsley’s The Singular Miss Smith 
Every field is a great field. There is no place “is clever without effort... sane and bright and wholesome.”—Courier * i 
where &@ man may not keep God’s commandments. Journal. Cloth fi 25 
Pili 


—Dr. E. A. Reed. 


The Sunday school-means more than an hour’s The Adventu res of Elizabeth in Rugen 


innocuous entertainment for children, with jingly \ i 
4 ; oo, ** Elizabeth of the German Garden, cultivated, lovable, gentle, sunshiny, and 
tunes and sewing cards.—Proy. I. F. Wood. witha.keen sense of humor, is the most charming of companions.” —New York 


Of Sunday. schools organized by us and develop- Times. 
ing into churches, Mr. Campbell said: * One half Cloth, $1.50 


our annual brood of chickens went to other coops.” Margaret Horton Potter’s Romance of India 


A minister cannot be a religious guide who... : 
hides behind the crumbling walls of tradition and The Flame Catherers 

akes faces at his challengers.—Dr. A. E. D ing. ‘is not only a strong bit of symbolism, but a direct and fascinating love story. 
agentes < ” . Kiem It is impossible to withhold one’s sympathy or attention.”—N; Y. Tribune. 

The test of a mirister’s work is not what he Cloth, $1.50 
gathers unto himself out of the world, but what he All the above are published at 66 Fifth Ave, N. Y., by 





sends out into the world for its uplifting.—Dr. Wil- 
lard Scott Beaks THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A gain of nine weeks in the time of publication of 
the minutes is secured by sending out two blanks 
for statistics. The secretary is instru«ted to send 
three next year! 











We are not to study statistics in the vain hope of 
acquiring knowledge but, as Carlisle says, ‘“ to pre- 
vent the ignorance of others from being thrust upon 
us.”’—Rev. C. H. Oliphant. 








THE NORTHFIELD t the Seat of Great Religious Conferences 
bundant Facility for Golf, Tennis, etc. 
Summer Season — June to October ll the Essentials for Comfort 
Apartments Open all the Year part from the oppressive heat of the city 


For Illustrated Booklet write A. G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 
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The Richmond- Washington Line. 
The Link Connecting the 
SRA WTEC 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
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[ From Chicago daily June 1 to Sep- | 
tember 30. Correspondingly low 
rates from all other points. 

Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Only one night from Chicago; 
two nights en route from the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard via the 

Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 


Send two-cent stamp for folders and 
booklets, with list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, rates and much valuable 
information concerning railway fares, 
scenery, climate, etc. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 

W. GB. KNISKERN, 
Paess'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
cuieaco. 





Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Seaboard Air Line R’y, 
and Southern Railway, 


Between All Points ria Richmond, Va. 


Fast Mail, Passenger, Express and Freight Route 
BETWEEN 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Alexandria, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, and All Points North, East, South and West. 
W. D. DUKE, Cc. W. CULP, W. P. TAYLOR, 
Gen’l Mer. Ass’t Gen’| Mgr. Traffic Manager. 
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80 dear to every author’s heart. 
the term of one year on my lists. 
pere: entnge of the amount I receive for selling or placing your manu- 
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TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Néw Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Your attention is called to an advertisement of 
The Richard A. Saalfield Bureau of Revision, 
which appears in the advertising columns of this 
issue. The bureau is established for the purposes 
of acting as a sort of clearing house between pub- 
lishers and authors. To authors this bureau af- 
fords opportunities unequaled in placing efforts 
before publishers and editors who are likely to be 
in the market for MSS., while matter submitted by 
this bureau is readily regarded by editors as likely 
to prove to some extent acceptable, as the bureau 
naturally cannot afford to submit efforts which are 
not thoroughly revised (if revision or correction is 
necessary), and in this respect alone the bureau 
is worthy of encouragement, as it eliminates in 
MSS. the chaff from the wheat. 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS TO St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.— 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday and Thursday during 
June. Full particulars regarding rates to St. Louis 
on application to L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


FULL OF SUGGESTIONS.—It is a good plan for 
housekeepers, at this spring season of refurnishing, 
to take occasion to visit the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Company. This is really almost an ex- 
hibition room of national furniture design. The 
immense assortment of pieces, styles, patterns and 
sizes is sure to give helpful suggestions to any one 
interested in furnishing. The prices are the lowest 
in Boston. 


TWELVE DOLLARS AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
TO CHICAGO AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.—Tickets on sale 
June 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1904, good returning 
up to June 29. For full particulars as to rates and 
limits from New England, write L. P.. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., New Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ASSIST NATURE.—You have been told to“ hitch your 
wagon to a star’”’—that Nature will assist you. That’s 
all right. There are times, however, when you should 
assist Nature, and the spring is one of these times. 
Nature is now undertaking to cleanse your system—if 
you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla the undertaking will be 
successful, and your complexion bright and clear. 








Are You a Writer? Have You Talent or Ability? 


E DOLLAR may earn hundreds 

or saomeake for you. am _ not a mind- 

er or a chierosophist. I am an ad- 

viser, a reviser and a counsellor to such 
as have latent talent. 


I guarantee nothing, but I do claim 


that I can make name and fame and 
fortune for those who may possess 
ability, yet the inability to publish their 


merit ¢6 the world. And the world is 
ever ready with open arms to welcome 


new genius. 

You_may be a second KIPLING, 
BA D . CHURCHILL, 
WELLS. If you are 
not, I will tell you the truth and save you 
much expenditure of gray matter. If you 
me, I will place your splendid creations. 

The small fee of One Dollar ah One 
rate, start you on the right road, and it 
may constitute the stepping-stone to the 
constant receipt of those little slips of 
acceptance from the editors which are 

PLLAR registers you for 
My profit comes by taking a smal 





Address, enclosing One Dollar, 
THE RICHARD A. SAALFIELD BUREAU OF REVISION, 


1133 Broadway (St. James Bidg.), N. ¥. City, U.S. A. 








Educational 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends sooaers to » colleges, schools, families. 


Advises p: 
WM. O. PRATT, nme, ctl 
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CoNNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD iit erie mies 
THEOLOGICAL 
eee timnhartzet SEMINARY 
DIVIN ITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD L UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
- Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough wetaing for college = and for those who 
are not. — —, n N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecture Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th ns Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply C,. A. BECKWITH, Cor. Sec, 








near 0 
Prof. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year ener 28. Every facility for 
college ) graduates. 
Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 


For catal , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Son, batt $, courses of study, loctureshiga, and special 
ac 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
anreeny advantages gratis. J. K. MCLEAN, sident. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HIS well-known school enters upon its sixtieth 

year Sept. 13,1904. Over 200 young men and 
women in attendance. Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
English-Scientific, and Business courses. Music, 
Art, and Commercial departments fully equipped 
and conducted by experienced teachers. Excellent 
chemical and biological laboratories. Location 
ideal as regards both healthfulness and attractive- 
ness. School religious but not sectarian. Large 
endowment makes eharges for tuition, board, and 
laundry only $178. Catalogue sent upon request. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS 
3 MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 








Riding. 
Mrs.E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., oPete., Lowell, Mass. 





Massac HUSETTS, BRIDGEW ‘ATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Kegular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of ex- 

rience. FEntrance examinations June 23-.4, Sept. 





7. For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
_ Principal. sae 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
For 
Wellesley School sey. 


Wellesley, Mass. Colle; bege Se gy et Two outin, 

terms each year in moun a, ey an of unus 

benefit physically and mentally. For circulars address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 








The Gilman School 
Also Called 
The Cambridge School 
Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city life. Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M. , Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


for Girls 











THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years. $5; 5 Years, $10 
I¥ PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
Ong OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mati. Composition by Thomas Todd 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
5@nd Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teac enema Oe fore ¢ pupils. Ou tured home for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimmi me “ Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Headmaster, 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG ba gees cera 


UEL V. poten A. M., D. D., Preside: 
‘Endowed saliegs pre- 
courses for 


um, with re instructor; tennis, 
1, fleld-hockey, golf. Steam | Clete. 
ithful location, within f Boston. 

and views address, Janavoe than, 








Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 
” MASSACHU SETTS, WEST BRIDGEW ATER 


Howard Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Prepara- 
pe’ and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Large 
endowments make low terms. $350 to $400. Famous 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For 
Catalogue address 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


MASSAC HU sETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course planned wholl 
for young women adding its specialty of Househol 
Economics. Boston Masters in Music and Art. Annex 
department of household practice a decided success. 
For catalogue, address 
c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











Sedgwick School 


A Home School for boys and young men prepar- 


ing for college or business. Surrounded by most 
helpful influences in the beautiful Berkshire Hills. 
Pupils are members of the Principal’s family and 
receive constant personal attention. Right habits 
and manly Christian character are the chief aim. 
Pupils carefully selected, and number limited. 


Courses of study not rigid, pupils being advanced 
as rapidly as their abilities warrant. Special en- 
couragement given to talent for music. 


Exceptional opportunities for gymnastic train- 
ing and athletic sports, including boating, golf, 
tennis, hockey, snow-shoeing, tobogganing, base- 


ball, and football. 
For Year Book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 


Great Barrington, Mass. 




















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 





Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of beys. 
The man considerations of a boy’s life 
ad panees orm the text of a t 


RIDGE | HALL. a it may not ae 
fluence a selecti favor of 
school, it will be read with iaeoreet } by 
all who are tgpensed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous pho phic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesicy Hills, Mass. 
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pleasant odor that 1s 


materials. 








The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do 
well enough for scrubbing and for the 
coarser work in the laundry, but to get a 
clear snow white in the linens and muslins, 
to save the costly embroideries and the 
sheer and delicate fabrics, to avoid the un- 


in the towels and bed linen, use Ivory Soap, 
a pure soap, made of only the cleanest, best 


Ivory Soap 
994%, Per Cent. Pure. 








often too perceptible 


























NEW YORK 
NEw YorRE, NEw YoRE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, ssth and 66th Sts., New York City. 


Palmer Institute 


Starkey Seminary 
Boarding school for vale 
and age anon S sit- 
pyr overlooking Se 
Modern build. : 
ne Lm equipment. Fine 
aoe te record. Fifty- 


three mpus 

athletic e field and gardens. Ten teachers train for best 
a or business. Advanced courses in music, art, 
and elocution. Students received at any time. Address 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. 
OHIO 























OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 72d Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 21, 1904. 


——, CHURCHILL KING, President. 


Jonathan Edwards Bicentennial 
Memorial Volume 


Being the Proceedings at ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
October, 1903 


Centents: Sermon by Dr. W. R. RICHARDS, New 
York. Addresses by Professors SMYTH and PLATNER, 
Andover, Professor WOODBRIDGE, a Cae 


sity, and Professor ORR, Glasgow. Poem by Vv. 
CoLE. Appendix con 5-2 pa extracts from 
hitherto g inte Professor Siny ve of Edwards, selected by 
Professor 8: 
e, Octavo, cloth, gi Paper covers, 75 cts, 
sat pont id on receipt of price by the LIBRARIAN of 
ogical Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
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ssive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
wit libraries, museums, laboratories and ia. 
8. good ant Co a 2 


mservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing & tag" Painti and a 
Teachers’ Course in Ph for Women. 
Eighty-four instructors, BIO students this year. For 
information address the Secre rent 4 
EORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Event and Comment 


DUCATION will be the theme often- 

est before the popular mind this 
month. Festivities of universities, col- 
leges and schools of every 
kind will claim large space 
in the newspapers. Many thousands of 
homes will receive again for the vacation 
season the sons and daughters they have 
sent out to prepare for active life, and 
many thousand young men and women 
will be buckling on the harness for life’s 
battle for which they have long been 
making ready. It seemed appropriate 
therefore to place on the cover page 
of the Christian World number of The 
Congregationalist the portrait of the 
dean of the presidents of American 
higher institutions of learning, the man 
who outranks all other living presidents 
in the length of time he has filled that 
high office, Pres. J. B. Angell of Michi- 
gan University. We are fortunate in 
being able to present a sketch of him by 
another college president, Miss Hazard, 
who is accorded high honor for the serv- 
ice she is rendering to Wellesley College, 
and who through intimate relations be- 
tween the two families is perhaps better 
qualified to speak of him than any one 
else. President Angell’s public service 
in behalf of higher education as an ad- 
ministrator extends through an entire 
generation. Its influence is beyond com- 
putation, and we hope is yet far from 
being finished. 


Our Portrait 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S flying 

visit to New England last week, not 
only evoked from him a characteristic 
talk to young men on 
clean and manly living, 
but served to bring into 
fresh prominence the Groton school, 
where two of the President’s sons are 
studying. We think that it behooves 
private preparatory schools generally to 
note the emphasis which Groton places 
on religion. . Bishop Lawrence who pre- 
sided over the twentieth anniversary 
exercises, held in connection with the 
President’s visit, said he wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that the foundation 
of the school is the character of Christ. 
This has given Groton distinction, not 
merely the fact that its students come 
from the homes of prominent families 
throughout the country. Its head mas- 
ter, Rev. Endicott Peabody, makes reli- 
gion a vital part of each day’s routine, 
while on Sunday the boys go out in 
groups to half a dozen mission stations 
in the neighborhood and conduct Sunday 
schools. By these wholesome means and 
not by petty proselyting methods, sons of 
the best families in this country are being 
made into outspoken Christians and in- 


More Religion in 
Our Fitting Schools 


cidentally, we may remark, that not a 
few Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
are graduating as full-fledged Episcopa- 
lians. We believe the growing apprecia- 
tion of the religious element in education 
calls for just such recognition of Chris- 
tianity in all our preparatory schools. 
Parents are ready for it and the schools 
will be all the stronger because of it. 
In this connection it will be interesting 
to note whether the Roosevelt boys 
trained at Groton follow their mother 
into the Episcopal church or their father 
into the Dutch Reformed. 


A PASTOR whose church has recently 
been blessed with large accessions 
said the other day that he had learned 
that sometimes the largest 
results come from giving 
persons time to think over 
leisurely and quietly their personal re- 
sponsibility for confessing Christ before 
men. As he has met individuals, or 
written letters, or talked with groups of 
Sunday school scholars, he has sought 
simply to press home the duty of keeping 
the great question in mind. He has not 
pushed hard for immediate or hasty de- 
cisions, but, having planted the seed of 
his own great desire, has given it time to 
grow in its own way. Sometimes we are 
in too great a hurry to get our friends 
over the line. The human soul is so deli- 
cately organized, we must give it time to 
find and express itself, never relaxing, 
to be sure, our own tactful pressure, but 
leaving the field clear for the Spirit of 
God to work, too. 


Siege Better 
than Assault 


HILDREN’S Day is now a settled 
feature of our Congregational church 
year, and counts much in the thoughts of 
those who have to do with 

~~ cuit the activities of the Sunday 
school and with the Sunday 

school as an agency for the evangeliza- 
tion of the nation. But, while we can 
hardly make too much of a custom which 
unites and broadens the thought of the 
children in the churches, we must not 
forget that the key to the future is in 
the home rather than the school. Home 
training is our hope for strong and well 
matured Christians in the generation to 
come. We must not for a moment admit 
that the priestly responsibility of the 
father and mother for instruction and 
direction of the spiritual life of their 
children has lapsed. The quiet hours in 
the formative years are theirs and they 
cannot delegate their duty. Yet the 
years of school and college are also form- 
ative and critical years in which the good 
wrought in the home may be marred, or 


* 


its neglects partially made up by Chris- 
tian fellowship and the wise help of 
teachers. Prayer for schools and colleges 
is appropriate and in the full spirit of 
Christ’s command for intercession at this 
time. That the spirit of the teachers 
may be a Christian spirit, winning intel- 
lectual respect and influencing by its 
warmth of Christian life, and that the 
students may be strong to overcome the 
temptations of their time, we must pray 
in faith and fervently. The look of the 
churches must ever be forward, that when 
the fathers go the sons may be ready to 
take their place and work. It is well to 
be reminded of this duty at a definite 
time and with the special emphasis of a 
common purpose. 


HILE the great meetings of reli- 
gious denominations at this season 
register in a measure the progress of 
Christian thought and 
The Making of Our work the state meet- 
ra oso es ings of our own churches 
must not be overlooked by Congregation- 
alists. The themes prominently discussed 
indicate changing attitude and temper on 
important matters. A recurrence of em- 
phasis on doctrine appears, with a grow- 
ing confidence in stating doctrines. These 
are not asserted in a controversial spirit 
but with a sense of the necessity of 
knowing God and men’s relations to him, 
and a disposition to seek that kingdom 
through the study of religious experience. 
The Bible is regarded more than in the 
past as an instrument through which God 
is revealed in our experience, and less as 
an infallible and final statement of his- 
tory and doctrine made and delivered in 
its completeness when it was written. 
The training of the young, new require- 
ments in Sunday school work, the future 
organization and utilization of laymen, 
the cultivation of the Christian home, 
were among the themes to the considera- 
tion of which new physiological and psy- 
chological knowledge was applied. Be- 
sides the ever-present necessity for raising 
more money for missions and other be- 
nevolences, some of the newer states 
are asking themselves if they are not of 
age to take care of themselves, and some 
of the older ones if they really are of age. 
It is rather surprising to learn that New 
York is dependent on the National Home 
Missionary Society for a part of its work 
and that Michigan churches give only 
two-thirds as much for home missions as 
they did twelve years ago when self-sup- 
port was assumed. It is encouraging, 
however, to note that in several states, 
such as Illinois and Massachusetts, the 
number of additions to the churches on 
confession has been unusually large. 
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ICHIGAN and Massachusetts state 

meetings of our churches each heard 
two papers which were regarded as of 
such importance that they 
were ordered to be printed, 
and were referred to com- 
mittees with instructions to make reports 
on them to the meeting next year for 
further discussion. The main theme of 
these four papers was the necessity 
created by modern social conditions for 
more thorough organization of Congrega- 
tional churches, for representative in- 
stead of direct democracy in our larger 
church government, and for some central 
authority in matters of common concern- 
ment to all the churches. In Michigan it 
was affirmed that church autonomy has 
become “‘ outrageous independence which 
is not Congregationalism.”’ In Massachu- 
setts it was declared that if the churches 
insist on holding inflexibly to their polity 
in its ancient form, maintaining the sepa- 
rate independence of each local church in 
matters common to them all, then Con- 
gregationalism must surrender its his- 
torical position in the state. It would 
be well for the committees having these 
papers under consideration to correspond 
with each other, and to find how far they 
were prompted by similar conditions. 


The Trend of 
Our Polity 


E do not know as yet how many of 
the state associations and confer- 
ences referred to the National Council 
Page . matters of general in- 
af ee eon terest to the churches. 
Several memorials 
were reported. New York repeated the 
familiar call to the National Council for 
one magazine for all the benevolent socie- 
ties, and asked that body to consider 
some large plan of evangelization. Mas- 
sachusetts asked that the council propose 
some plan for the suitable commemora- 
tion of the tercentenary of the founding 
of American Congregationalism in 1906, 
and this plan might well include a gen- 
eral and earnest evangelistic movement. 
She also declared that the churches favor 
the union with Methodist Protestants 
and United Brethren, and requested the 
council to advise concerning the rela- 
tions of our state and national missionary 
societies. The program of the National 
Council does not indicate an alert and 
statesmanlike apprehension of national 
problems of special importance to Con- 
gregationalists. In the past, however, 
our councils as soon as organized have 
brought to the front the matters of 
greatest interest. It is to be hoped that 
the council at Des Moines next October, 
assisted by suggestions from several of 
the State Associations, will give promi- 
nence to questions of more thorough or- 
ganization, of union with other denomi- 
nations, of the evangelization of our 
country and of such relations between 
our missionary bodies and the churches 
as will secure greater harmony and enthu- 
siasm in cultivating our entire field. | 


OMINANT themes among Congre- 
gationalists when they meet today 
and discuss their own affairs usually are 
wee Vo those of denomina- 
at Congregational- tional health, fitness 
ists Should Consider for the work to. Be 
done in the twentieth century, adapta- 
tion of polity to the age. A program 
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for a national gathering of Congrega- 
tionalists and a program for a state as- 
sociation which fails to reflect this domi- 
nant denominational interest can hardly 
be considered timely or statesmanlike. 
We need the emergence and frank recog- 
nition of men who appreciate fully all 
that there is in the polity we have in- 
herited, both viewed historically and pro- 
phetically. We need discussion of the 
tendencies that are making for or against 
our polity now, and frank debate of those 
charges of defect in our administrative 
work which are made by the few, but which 
should be either proved or disproved in de- 
bate before the many at our representa- 
tive gatherings. 


HE greatest honor within the bestowal 

of the Congregational churches of 
the United States is the moderatorship 
of their National Coun- 
cil. The eleven men 
who have filled this office during the last 
forty years have been conspicuous in the 
denomination and it is most desirable 
that the man who comes to this honored 
succession next October should stand for 
all that is best in the present attitude of 
the churches toward truth and toward 
service. It is not too early to canvass 
possibilities—not in a spirit of unfriendly 
or sectional rivalry—but with a view to 
selecting the man most needed at this 
critical juncture in our history. Shall he 
be minister or layman? Shall he hail from 
the East, the Interior or the West? Shall 
he be a pastor or a man connected with 
the educational or administrative work 
of the denomination? Shall the office be 
given as a just reward to a man full of 
years and honors, or shall it go to a man 
in middle life possessing constructive 
statesmanship and disposed to follow to 
some extent the policy which Dr. Brad- 
ford has initiated of a close and somewhat 
advisory relationship to our churches? 
We invite a discussion of these important 
questions in our columns by means of 
brief, definite communications and we 
shall welcome also the nomination of 
individual candidates. We hope that a 
number may be proposed in order that 
our latent resources in leadership may be 
made more plain. Surely it will not be 
hard to point to at least a dozen men who 
will meet the requirements. 


The Next Moderator 


NITARIANS and Universalists in 
session in Boston during the past 
week have paid compliments to each 
.other as proof of their 
substantial unity. Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick in his ser- 
mon before the American Unitarian As- 
sociation made it clear that as one of the 
elder radicals he has no sympathy with 
any reconciliation between Unitarian and 
Trinitarian Congregationalists. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University in his 
address on the Genius of Unitarianism, 
revealed his limitations as a student of 
church history and theology, and his bare 
moralism. Pres.S. A. Eliot of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, reviewing the 
year’s record and looking to the future, 
struck again the note he has repeatedly 
struck since assuming his present post, 
namely, the need of greater fellowship 
among the churches and clergy, and more 
distinctly denominational self-conscious- 
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ness and activity. He would have the 
Unitarian churches cease giving to so 
many religious and philanthropic causes 
without their own borders, and give to 
specific denominational interests for a 
while. The Unitarian Association provi- 
dently voted to care for its aged minis- 


- ters and assured them a minimum income 


when needed. 


HE General Assemblies of the Pres- 

byterian Church (North) and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church both 
debated long and in- 
tensely the proposition 
for reunion brought before them last 
week by affirmative reports from com- 
missioners of the two assemblies appointed 
one year ago. A considerable minority 
in the Cumberland General Assembly 
voted. against reunion. But this minority 
is not irreconcilable or belligerent. In 
the Northern Church’s assembly President. 
Patton of Princeton Theological Seminary 
met his Waterloo. He declared the Cum- 
berland Church to be Arminian, the es- 
sence of Presbyterianism to be its Cal- 
vinism and feared the ‘‘ sale of a magnifi- 
cent birthright for a mess of pottage.’” 
Other opponents raised practical objec- 
tions based on difficulties of adjustment 
of administrative details; and looming in 
the background of all the delegates’ 
thoughts was the Negro question and 
the problem of reconciling Northern and 
Southern views as to segregation of the 
Negroes in separate presbyteries, synods 
and the like. But nevertheless the as- 
sembly was not to be balked in a move- 
ment for Christian unity, especially when 
the daughter was prepared to take the 
mother’s recent restatement of her faith ; 
and it put over against President Pat- 
ton’s definition of Presbyterianism as in 
essence Calvinism, the saner remark of 
ex-Moderator Coyle that ‘‘Calvinism is 
no more synonymous with Christianity 
than John Calvin is synonymous with 
Jesus Christ.’’ Therefore with so few 
votes against reunion that they were not 
counted, the reunion movement tri- 
umphed, and Princeton once more failed 
in her obstructionist policy when Pres- 
byterian union is involved, her main op- 
ponents in this case coming not as in 
former historic controversies from New 
England folk, but from the Interior and 
West. The assembly of 1904 will be mem- 
orable for this step, and also for the first 
effective move toward reconciliation with 
the Southern Presbyterians. The South- 
ern General Assembly has voted to nego- 
tiate with the Northern Church. Within 
five years Presbyterianism in this coun- 
try should be united. 


Presbyterian Unity 


HANCELLOR J. R. DAY of Syra- 

cuse University having no clear 
‘‘call’’ to the bishopric to which he was 
elected, and only hav- 
ing been elected after 
a bitter fight against 
him complicated with peculiar incidents 
arising from Pacific coast yellow journal- 
ism and unscrupulous partisanship, has 
declined to accept the office bestowed 
upon him, much to his honor and ulti- 
mate reward by the church later in his 
life. The election of S. J. Herben as 
editor of the Epworth Herald gives to 
the young people’s movement of the 
denomination a practiced journalist as 
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leader. The effort to do away with pro- 
hibitory sections of the Discipline gov- 
erning amusements and questionable prac- 
tices has failed; a modified form of 
warning, however, has been drafted and 
substituted. Hereafter denominational 
activities wilt be consolidated in three 
groups: the foreign work, the home mis- 
sionary group and the educational group. 
Moreover there is to be a consolidation of 
the publishing interests of the denomina- 
tion, with abolition of duplicate manu- 
facturing plants East and West, and the 
administrative waste consequent thereon. 
A large committee on which the laity is 
well represented will carry out this great 
reform. The Methodist press, so far as 
seen by us, while deprecating the seem- 
ing rudeness with which five venerable 
bishops were set aside, nevertheless is 
right glad that the conference boldly 
faced the issue, and made it clear for 
once and for all time that the bishopric 
is not a place where men can rust out. 


T is announced that new rules of the 
Catholic University at Washington 
will exclude all persons from the faculty 
who are not Roman 
Catholics. Among 
lecturers to be barred out are Pres. Car- 
roll D. Wright of Clark University who 
has for six years been in the department 
of economics and Hon. Hannis Taylor, 
former United States Minister to Spain, 
who has been invited to become a lecturer 
in the law school. If these rules are en- 
forced the institution can never become a 
university, but will remain a Roman 
Catholic school with a curriculum re- 
stricted by sectarian tests, attended only 
by Roman Catholic students and only by 
such of these as are more ambitious to 
support the doctrines of that church than 
to gain a comprehensive knowledge and a 
virile mental discipline. 


A University, Limited 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

last week unveiled a statue in the 
Memorial Hall of her State House com- 
memorating in bronze the 
lineaments and figure of 
Gen. William F. Bartlett, as brave, high- 
idealed, pure-minded and gallant a soldier 
as she sent to the Civil War. The oration 
by Gen. Morris Schaff, the letters from 
Confederate opponents of General Bart- 
lett, the speech by Governor Bates and 
Bishop Lawrence’s prayer gave a high 
spiritual tone to the ceremony, worthy of 
the hourand place. General Bartlett was 
a loyal disciple of Gen. U. S. Grant in 
urging magnanimous treatment of the 
South, and in 1875 in his oration at Lex- 
ington, Mass., he spoke words of con- 
ciliation at a time when they were less 
common than they are now. General 
Bartlett was a saint of the Havelock, 
Chinese Gordon type, who like Stonewall 
Jackson wrestled with God in prayer, 
and felt himself to be divinely led. 


A Hero Honored 


OLLOWING after the action of 
many of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocesan conventions comes the formal 
support of the Presbyterian 

— ese General Assembly (North), 
the American Baptist 

Home Mission Society, the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference and the 
Methodist Protestant Conference, each 


of which in its own phraseology but with 
substantial unanimity has indorsed the 
plan of uniform federal legislation on 
the subject of divorce, and the need of 
greater care by the clergy in marrying 
and remarrying. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at first balked at the plan 
which has the indorsement of the joint 
commission on divorce representing many 
denominations, by which a certain degree 
of comity between denominations is to 
be recognized. That is, for instance, a 
clergyman of a given denomination (say 
the Methodist) is not to officiate if the 
divorced person cannot be remarried by 
a clergyman of his or her own church, 
which may be Protestant Episcopal or 
Presbyterian. When it was made clear 
that Roman Catholics were not included 
in this restriction, the Presbyterian as- 
sembly indorsed the plan. ‘The Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, having no 
legislative or judicial authority in the 
matter, and being of a congregational 
polity, put itself on record thus, which 
model our National Council at Des 
Moines might have before it. 


Whereas, our church polity, being purely 
congregational, does not allow us to take 
action as some other bodies can, enjoining 
either our churches or ministers in this mat- 
ter, yet we desire to place on record our united 
opinion and firm conviction, first, that the 
country ought to have a uniform law upon 
the subject of divorce, based upon Scriptural 
teaching; and, second, the Christian ministers 
and Christian churches of all names ought to 
be at all times, and especially in these times, 
courageous and positive in their adherence to 
the instructions of the Scripture concerning 
the marriage relation. 


UR mail service is free now from 

all complicity with lotteries, ‘‘fake’’ 
investment companies and schemes for 
making people rich 
quickly. Noone who 
compares the situa- 
tion today with what it was a decade ago 
can fail to see that Congress by its new 
legislation and the Post Office Depart- 
ment by its drastic executive action have 
saved millions of dollars to persons who 
otherwise might have gone on enriching 
unscrupulous lottery companies and pri- 
vate individuals. Now comes the wel- 
come announcement that having taken 
the best legal advice and being assured 
of its position the Post Office Depart- 
ment, backed by President Roosevelt and 
the Cabinet, is planning to put an end, 
so far as the Government is concerned, 
to the thousand and one quack doctors 
and patent medicine manufactories which 
grow rich on human ailments, which send 
alcohol in the guise of bitters to gullible 
invalids or semi-invalids for whom the 
alcohol is the worst thing they could pos- 
sibly have, by means of which vendors in 
one way and another through “faked” 
testimonials and specious advertisements 
derive an immense revenue each year 
from gullible, ignorant, suffering human- 
ity. These folk doubtless will continue 
to do business by express if not by mail, 
but if publishers of magazines and news- 
papers find that circulation of their peri- 
odicals is debarred while containing ad- 
vertisements of makers of mixtures that 
the Government believes to be fraudulent 
they will at once quit taking money from 
the reprehensible folk, and the latter will 
be hard hit. How much this means for 
the physical and moral betterment of the 
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people it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate. Some of the lesser religious jour- 
nals of the country will lose much reve- 
nue. Mr. Bok of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, in his reeent attack on the patent 
medicine habit, said hard things of the 
patent medicine advertisements of reli- 
gious journals as a class, and there was 
too much truth in his charge to make it 
pleasant reading for those who are in the 
class of papers which he indicts. How- 
ever, some journals have endeavored to 
have higher ideals, and among them is 
The Congregationalist. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S corrupt, astute, 

political ‘‘boss” is dead, and dying 
asks for peace. It will not be granted 
unto him. ‘Speak 
nothing but good of 
the dead’’ is for those who fall, not for 
those who deliberately prostitute them- 
selves and pollute society. ‘Mr. Quay 
was an educated, well-read, polished 
gentleman of the world, whose father— 
a Presbyterian clergyman—trained him 
well, and for social service. Entering 
upon political life during the régime of 
Simon Cameron he accepted the corrupt 
standards of the Cameronian family; 
and nevermore knew honor save of the 
political sort. ‘‘ Feline, silent, secretive, 
unfathomable” he went on his way to 
bossdom in the Keystone State, and a 
seat in the Senate of the United States. 
Of strategical skill in handling men, in 
playing on their cupidity, weaknesses 
and vices he had much. But to quote 
the Philadelphia North American: ‘‘ He 
had no ability to construct laws, but only 
to undermine them. He could not im- 
prove or devise governmental systems, 
but only debauch those already existing. 
. . . He’associated with no men of great 
talents, lofty character, or patriotic 
ideals. His instruments were generally 
as ignoble as his own aims. He believed 
that all men were at heart as corrupt as 
himself, and his keenest instinct was his 
ability to discern the vile part in human 
nature and reach it by appropriate temp- 
tation. It was a peril for a young man 
to come within the area of his political 
influence.’”? He is dead, but alas! the 
theory of politics which the Camerons 
and he stood for, has a firm grasp on the 
Keystone State. 


Senator Quay’s Death 


RANCE is self-controlled. Light as 
well as heat is seen at Paris among 
ministers and legislators. The Ministry’s 
recall of the French ambas- 

ee aad sador to the Vatican has been 
pecy indorsed by the House of 
Deputies by a vote of 427 to 95, but 
nothing relative to abolition of the Con- 
cordat has been done inasmuch as Premier 
Combes intimates that the time for it has 
not yet come, and probably will not come 
until the Republic has taken measures 
guaranteeing it against political risks 
sure to follow so radical a change in 
status and habits. Premier Combes will 
defer any such action, at least until after 
Jan. 1, 1905, and he seems to have influ- 
ence enough with the legislature to con- 
trol it. The full text of the note which 
Cardinal Merry del Val, papal secretary 
of state sent to the Powers protesting 
against the French President’s recogni- 
tion of Italy has but increased the pub- 
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lic’s amazement at the presumption of the 
papacy, and has made clear why France 
to maintain her self-respect had to act as 
she has done. The recall, as Premier 
Combes said in his address to the House 
of Deputies last week, ‘“‘signifies that 
France cannot allow the Holy See to in- 
terpret the presence of its ambassador in 
Rome in a sense favorable to its claims 
or to make use of this presence to justify 
pretensions which France rejects. It also 
means that the Republic will not allow 
the papacy to intermeddle in interna- 
tional relations, and that it intends to 
have done once for all with ‘the super- 
annuated fiction of temporal power which 
disappeared thirty-four years ago.’”’ 


APANESE valor, indifference to death 

and superior tactics have overcome 
the advantages which possession of a for- 
tified stronghold are supposed to 
give those who act on the defen- 
sive in war today; and another defeat on 
land must be charged up against Russia, 
this last Japanese victory demonstrating 
beyond all dispute the ability of properly 
trained and equipped Orientals to over- 
come at the point of the bayonet an Occi- 
dental foe. No battle in modern history 
is more replete with courage than that of 
Kinchow, and especially the capture of 
the Nansan heights, which the Japanese 
only took after nine charges against an 
intrenched foe amply equipped with ar- 
tillery. The Japanese lost 3,500 in this 
battle, and the Russians a large number 
of guns and much ammunition and equip- 
ment. With Kinchow in their possession 
the Japanese are pressing on down the 
peninsula toward Port Arthur. 


The War 


NTERNATIONAL Law has not been 

brought near enough up-to-date to en- 
able its great expositors to pass author- 
itatively on certain ques- 
tions raised for the first 
time by the war in the far 
East, and as soon as the war is over— 
possibly before—a call for an interna- 
tional conference will go out. Wireless 
telegraphy has brought with it difficult 
problems affecting not only combatants 
but the press of the world, and commerce 
and industry also so far as they have come 
to rely on the new method of transmitting 
news. For instance, it is contended by 
some that nothing but national control 
of the new method, in peace as well as 
war, can insure the security which the 
military arm feels to be imperatively 
necessary. Another issue raised is that 
of the floating mine, which imperils not 
only vessels of combatants but the com- 
merce of the world. Action on this mat- 
ter may precede settlement of the war. 
Russia and Japan accuse each other of this 
practice new in war, which already has 
proved disastrous to both combatants, 
and may at any time injure vessels and 
lives of non-combatants. 


International 
Complications 





The publishing house of the missions of the 
American Board in Constantinople is the only 
one which issues wholesome Christian litera- 
ture in Turkish, Armenian and Greek lan- 
guages. Three weekly papers, Sunday school 
helps, tracts and books on various subjects 
have been issued. Many of these have been 
bought by the people and if the house had 
capital enough to provide the initial cost of 
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publication it would become in large measure 
self-supporting. About $10,000 per year are 
received from book sales, subscriptions, etc., 
fully one-half of which comes from native 
sources. But in order to maintain this work 
properly it is necessary to raise $12,000 before 
the end of this year, which Rev. George F. 
Herrick of Constantinople, now in this coun- 
try, is trying to secure. Contributions will be 
received by F. C. Wiggin, Boston, treasurer of 
the American Board. 





The Modern Man and the 
Church 


Have we a religion for men? Are the 
churches suffering for the lack of the 
masculine element? What more can be 
done to enlist in the service of the church 
the bright, capable, successful men of the 
modern world? These and kindred ques- 
tions are being seriously pondered today 
and because we believe the problem of 
obtaining and retaining the support and 
interest of men is one of the gravest be- 
fore our churches, we are giving up 
three pages in this number to a survey 
of the various forms of effort now being 
put forth with this end in view. We be- 
speak a careful reading of this exception- 
ally valuable article. 

Though complicated, many-sided and 
exceedingly difficult this problem of the 
men must and can be solved. And there 
is much reason for encouragement. Al- 
ready indifference and discouragement 
are yielding to the determination to know 
the exact status of the relationship of 
men to the churches, A steady advance 
is being made in the diagnosis of condi- 
tions. Students of the problem now quite 
generally concede that man is just as reli- 
gious as woman, though in a different 
way. And it is becoming apparent as 
Professor Coe says that the ‘eternally 
feminine ”’ has been given disproportion- 
ate emphasis in the manifold ministries of 
the church. 

Another factor in the problem is the 
gregariousness of men. The strength of 
this fraternal bond is seen in the number- 
less secret and fraternal orders. The 
Church has been surprisingly slow in rec- 
ognizing and utilizing this potent force. 
Students are also-finding out that much 
of the best work of the Church is done 
too late. That the ‘age of crisis” in 
spiritual matters is in the adolescent pe- 
riod, and that religious interest ordinarily 
steadily diminishes and the likelihood 
of reaching the non-Christian and un- 
churched lessens as the age advances. 
Consequently the Church must begin her 
work earlier. It is further noted that 
until recently organizations for girls and 
women outnumbered ten to one similar 
attempts to interest, enlist and organize 
the boys and the men. The value, im- 
portance and general accuracy of all these 
discoveries and conclusions are proved by 
the fact that efforts based upon them 
have been almost uniformly successful. 

Taking all the Protestant denominations 
and the whole country into account the 
ratio of male to female communicants is 
one to two, or thirty-three per cent. In 
spite of the assertions of superficial and 
pessimistic writers and speakers that 
there is a marked decrease in the attend- 
ance of men at church, the ratio between 
male and female attendants is considera- 
bly larger than the similar ratio of com- 
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municants. Trustworthy religious can- 
vasses recently made in several large 
cities show that the ratio of male attend- 
ance runs all the way from thirty-four to 
forty per cent., is larger in the Protestant 
than in the Roman Catholic Church and 
largest in the non-liturgical of the Prot- 
estant churches. 

Turning to the makers and molders of 
public opinion we find a remarkably 
large proportion of professing Christians. 
Conservative estimates place their num- 
ber among -the male undergraduates in 
American colleges at one-half. Such a 
ratio is certainly remarkable since it is 
just twice as large as the percentage of 
Evangelical Christians to the total popu- 
lation and about five times as large as the 
ratio of professing Christians among men 
of a corresponding age outside the col- 
lege. The Church has not, therefore, lost 
her hold upon the future makers and 
molders of public opinion. 

Concerning the working man and the 
Church no trustworthy statistics have 
yet been gathered. Many investigators 
have done commendable work in this field 
but through a disagreement respecting the 
definition of the working man little posi- 
tive advance has been made in the mastery 
of the subject. It will certainly make us 


a bit more charitable towards the wage- _ 


earning class to keep in mind the fact 
that no inconsiderable portion of them 
are engaged in Sunday labor. Firemen, 
policemen, railroad men, milkmen, in- 
deed a great army of men are now at 
work for a part or the whole of the 
Lord’s Day. Our religious appeals to 
these men will meet with a heartier re- 
sponse if we show an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the conditions which surround 
them. Here again direct and sane efforts 
to reach these persons and classes have in 
many cases been successful. 





The Training of Sunday School 
Teachers 


Doubtless a larger number of well- 
equipped teachers are now in the Sunday 


school than at any time in its history.. 


Educated people, day school teachers 
and competent members of the church 
and community are coming to feel more 
than formerly that to teach in the Sunday 
school is a dignified and worthy task. 
At the same time the majority of the 
teaching force in the Sunday schools of 
the country taken en masse are young 
people, inexperienced in teaching, having 
little knowledge of the Bible, yet most 
anxious to teach only the truth and to 
present it in the best possible way. 

But how shall such teachers gain the 
information and suggestion necessary? 
The teacher training class is of course 
the proper channel for instruction pre- 
paratory to or simultaneous with the 
work of these young teachers. But nine 
schools out of ten are confronted at once 
with the question, ‘‘Whom have we who 
could or would teach teachers?’’ The 
reply is too frequently unsatisfactory. 

This question of trained teachers is 
also involved in the introduction of a 
graded curriculum with adequate text- 
books. A movement in the direction of 
better material for instruction demands 
a corresponding movement in the direc- 
tion of training teachers to use text-books 
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which are comparable in method and ma- 
terial with those used in other depart- 
ments of education. 

Our Sunday School Society is taking 
adequate steps to put within the reach of 
teachers the opportunity to fit them- 
selves for their work. In conjunction 
with the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature it has entered on the task of 
solving this most difficult of Sunday 
school problems which ought to be far- 
reaching in helpful results. A series of 
rapid survey teacher training courses is 
announced by this institute, courses to 
be conducted by correspondence, through 
skilled instructors who are practical Sun- 
day school workers. It will be the de- 
sign of several of the courses to carry 
the student teacher rapidly through a 
text-book which he will in many cases 
afterward use with his class. The work 
will not be exhaustive, rendering the ne- 
cessity for preparation for teaching a 
particular lesson unnecessary, but of such 
a@ general character as to afford a foun- 
dation for all teaching of the Bible. 

Two courses are now ready; perhaps 
the two which will command most atten- 
tion, since their character is fundamental 
to good teaching of any portion of the 
Bible or any series of lessons. The first 
of these is an Introduction to the Bible 
for teachers of children in the upper pri- 
mary or the lower intermediate grades. 
This course is based upon a book with 
the above title, which is just off the press, 
the result of several years of practical 
experiment in the elementary department 
of the Hyde Park (Illinois) Baptist Sun- 
day school. This school has already at- 
tracted considerable notice on account of 
its earnest endeavor to work out the 
problem of a graded curriculum, as well 
as other practical issues in Sunday school 
work. In this case the author of the 
book is to give the instruction. We may 
expect therefore a thoroughly practical 
and helpful course for teachers of chil- 
dren from nine to twelve years of age. 

The second of these courses is also a 
course in Biblical introduction, but from 
the point of view of adult study either 
with the purpose of teaching from the 
text-book an adult Bible class, or of gain- 
ing that foundation knowledge without 
which no teacher is properly equipped for 
teaching in any grade. Every teacher 
can afford to take time for a rapid gen- 
eral survey of the Biblical history and lit- 
erature, for with this background he is 
able to prepare and to teach any lessons 
much more easily and effectively. This 
course is based upon a text-book for ad- 
vanced classes on Books of the Bible. 

The publishers of each of the books to 
which these courses are attached have 
made arrangements with the Institute for 
the instruction offered. This co-opera- 
tion of publishers and educators in a mu- 
tual effort to assist the earnest teacher is 
significant. It is proposed that the Sun- 
day schools take up the matter as schools, 
the superintendent selecting the teachers 
whom he wishes to have trained and the 
schools if necessary assuming the expense 
of the training which, from the point of 
view of the school, will be a light burden. 
The instruction will not be suspended in 
the summer and by beginning at once 
teachers may be prepared for work in the 
autumn, since the courses are intended to 
be covered in six months to each. 


Correspondence concerning the latter 
course may be addressed to The Pilgrim 
Teacher Correspondence School, 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, or 175 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago., 





A Doubting Friend: ‘Thomas 


All we really know of the character of 
this most interesting disciple comes to us 
from the Gospel of John. It everywhere 
shows us a man of meditative thought 
who sought strong grounds for independ- 
ent opinions, but who joined with intel- 
lectual clearness a burning personal 
devotion. 

The influence of Jesus nowhere shines 
upon us with more vivid and convincing 
power than in the two exclamations by 
which Thomas expressed his own self- 
consecration. When our Lord deter- 
mined to return to Bethany where Laza- 
rus lay dead, it was Thomas who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Let us also go that/ we may die 
with him.” It almost seems as if the 
earlier thought of danger had come from 
his calculating mind, only to pass over 
into the extreme of self-devotion when 
he saw that his Master’s heart was set 
upon the journey. 

Again, after the resurrection, in the 
scene in which Thomas, appearing in the 
character by which we know him as 
the doubter, is convinced by sight and 
touch, it is he who reaches the high mark 
of personal confession when he worships 
and cries out, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” 

Clearly what was needed with this com- 
plex and divided character was not so 
much persuasion of intellect as an atmos- 
phere of personal affection. Yet we find 
our Lord meeting his questions with care 
and pains, for with such a character as 
Thomas devotion must be founded upon 
respect. Our Lord requires that we 
should consecrate, not crucify the rea- 
son. He who will put the gospel to 
proof of personal experience will find 
himself loving it with a devotion which 
is founded also upon intellectual respect. 

The problems of the universe are not 
all for our solution. God gives in Christ 
and through the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit suggestion rather than elucidation. 
But the satisfaction of the intellect by 
light upon the mystery of the world is 
better provided for in Christian faith than 
in any system of philosophy. He who 
walks with Christ sees farther into the 
darkness than he who accompanies any 
other master, and to Thomas, as to all 
men in whom the intellect demands a 
basis of clear thought, the materials of 
all possible satisfaction are to be found 
in the experience with Christ. Ps 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, June 5-11. John 11: 7-16; 20: 24-29; 
21: 1-14. 





In Briet 


Yes, it is quite a stint to read the forty- 
eight pages of this week’s paper, but if one 
wants a well-digested, comprehensive sum- 
mary of what is going on in the religious 
world in these notable days we believe he will 
find it in our columns. And there’s a big 
variety of interesting miscellaneous matter 
this week too. 


More free counsel will be given to newly 
educated youth this month of June than would 
suffice to fill a large library. But the most of 
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it can be found in college commencement ad- 
dresses published in previous years. 


Mosquitoes are getting in their work early - 
this season. Doubtless they wish to improve 
each shining hour before the new chemical 
discovery of the Government destroys their 
pestiferous race. : 


If*interest in theology today were what it 
was thirty years ago and what it may be in 
time to come, Dr. F. H. Foster’s exposition 
of Professor Park’s doctrine of the atonement 
in the current Bibliotheca Sacra, would have 
far more attention than it is now likely to get. 





The election of Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Neely 
asa bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and his assignment to Buenos Ayres as a 
place of residence will deprive the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association to a large 
extent of his activities and cause him to be 
much missed. 


Much of the proposed legislation concerning 
Sunday was aptly described last week by the 
presiding officer of the meeting of the Unita- 
rian Association as amending the Fourth Com- 
mandment to make it read, ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy until a certain 
hour in the afternoon.” 


Horace Bushnell is a spring of living water 
tomen. Bishop Fowler began his sermon on 
The Incarnation, preached to the Methodist 
General Conference, with what he called 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ great, almost inspired definition 
of faith,” namely, ‘‘It is the recumbence of 
a soul that isa sinner upon another soul that 
is a saviour.”’ 


A group of Navajo Indians visited the Fili- 
pino village at the St. Louis Fair, and were 
shocked at the scantiness of dress displayed 
by our Eastern dependents. They said the 
Filipinos should be compelled to put on more 
clothes or be sent home. And the question is, 
Does this indicate a growth in civilization or a 
lack of it, in the Navajo? 


Apart from B. Fay Mills’s doctrinal diver- 
gencies, his career as a free-lance evangelist 
invites questions. Thus Dr. I. M. Atwood, 
the Universalist bishop at large, says: ‘“‘ He 
has no basket for his fish. If he hooks some 
he must either toss them back into the stream 
or leave them to flop aimlessly on the sand 
until their energy is gone.” 











One of our church news correspondents 
writes of substituting the stable with its open 
door and plenty of sunshine for the library 
these fine days on the ground that more air 
and sunshine are thus made available. Pus- 
sibly we all might get a profitable change and 
at least a suggestion of a vacation without 
moving far from our front doors. 





The official name of one of the great peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies, is Noyes Mountain. 
It is over 10,000 feet high. This isa deserved 
tribute to a Congregational minister who, if 
he were less modest, would be more famous as 
a mountain climber and a lecturer on discov- 
eries and experiences in mountain climbing— 
Rev. C. L. Noyes of Somerville, Mass. 


At the 101st anniversary of the London Sun- 
day School Union recently held reports were 
presented from many departments, among 
them the Philopedic and Philogynic, the Gym- 
noplastic, Gynesic, Embryoticand Polyscopic. 
Such is the evolution of a hundred years. 
Where is the old-fashioned Sunday school 
with its class of ordinary boys and girls? 


In discussing the future of Congregation- 
alism as a polity, attention should not be cen- 
tered too much on our own churches. The 
Congregational polity as over against the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian polities, has, as Dr. 
Walter Laidlaw points out in the quarterly 
number of Federation just issued, 7,535,580 
adherents, the Episcopal 7,268,518, and the 
Presbyterian only 4,063,577. 
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Rev. Asher Anderson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, will start West this week with 
Des Moines as his objective point. He will 
perfect arrangements there with the local com- 
mittee with regard to the National Council, 
and on his return will be able to supply del- 
egates and any who may think of attending 
the meetings in October with full details re- 
specting hotels and railroad rates. 





A shrewd deacon of; a country church after 
hearing a young minister discourse on the new 
view of the Bible, said the sermon reminded 
him of his neighbor’s first hunt for a deer: 
**He follered the deer’s tracks all right, but 
he follered ’em in the wrong direction.’’ 
The way a sermon strikes a hearer depends as 
much on the direction in which he has been 
looking all his lifeas on the direction in which 
the preacher is looking. 

Bishop Edsall of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Minnesota, believing that consecu- 
tive polygamy is as bad as any other kind, has 
issued an order to the clergy under him for- 
bidding any one of them to marry divorced ap- 
plicants for remarriage until a certified copy 
of the court’s decree is presented as evidence 
that the divorce was granted for adultery by 
the absent and non-petitioning partner to the 
original marriage. Episcopal Canon law only 
permits remarriage of those who have been 
divorced for adultery. 





It was stated in the denominational sum- 
mary from the Year-Book in The Congrega- 
tionalist of May 21 that the receipts of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society showed a loss in contributions the past 
year. On the contrary, they show a gain of 
about $2,000. The legacies of the preceding 
year were doubled, while the total available 
receipts of the society increased to nearly 
$9,000. The discrepancy between the figures 
of the Year-Book and of the society caused 
the apparent error. 





The immigration officials of the treasury 
department in Boston have been especially 
vigilant of late in detecting and defeating the 
plans of those villains in Italy and this coun- 
try who are shipping and placing with 
padrones Italian and Greek youth. The law 
is being enforced as strictly as possible and 
large numbers of boys are being deported to 
the land from whence they came. Contract 
labor in any form, and especially with de- 
fenceless and ignorant youth as the toilers, 
must be stopped in this country. 





Since Rev. Dr. John Hunter left Trinity 
Congregational Church, Glasgow, two years 
ago, for Weighhouse Chapel, London, his 
former pastorate has remained vacant. A ma- 
jority of the people recently voted to recall 
him, but an influential minority are strenu- 
ously opposing it. As in the prolonged strug- 
gle of Dr. Lorimer’s friends in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, to bring him back from New 
York to his former pastorate, this effort seems 
to be disturbing the peace of both churches. 
It is usually wisest to leave a transplanted 
minister to work out his destiny in the field he 
has chosen. 





A minister who is not on our subscription 
list informs us that from allusions to The 
Congregationalist which he has seen in ether 
newspapers and quotations from its columns 
he is being led to suspect its orthodoxy and to 
question its attitude on various current moral 
problems. He requests us to explain succintly 
our position editorially and to send him 
marked copies. He does not even enclose a 
postage stamp for reply. This man is filled 
with the essence of gall and his tribe seems to 
be increasing. Buta copy of this week’sissue 
of the paper with this paragraph marked will 
be sent to him on receipt of ten cents. 





With the true Mary Lyon spirit of persist- 
ency and zeal, Mt. Holyoke students and 
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alumne are straining every nerve to raise 
$50,000 in order to obtain Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
for the same amount, and thus secure the 
immediate erection of the long-desired library. 
The next two or three weeks before Com- 
mencement will be critical ones, as the col- 
lege is still $10,000 short of success. May it 
not be the psychological moment for some 
who have not yet given to join with the sem- 
inary’s normal constituency in this splendid 
undertaking? It means something that the 
undergraduate student body, some of them at 
heavy personal sacrifice, has raised more than 
$3,000. 





A correspondent wonders why the editors of 
the American Revision of the Bible did not 
always use words which could be read ina 
mixed company without embarrassment. 
Probably their principal reason was their pur- 
pose to render faithfully the meaning of the 
text. Those who wrote the Bible often used 
language which seemed to them and their read- 
ers entirely proper, but which offends Occi- 
dental earsin our time. But there is no good 
reason why those who read these parts of the 
Bible in public should not substitute for such 
expressions words and phrases which convey 
substantially the meaning of the text without 
offense. For example, Ps. 22: 10 may be 
rendered, ‘‘I was cast upon thee from my 
birth.”’ 





President Eaton, in his Andover lecture on 
Gunsaulus the Educator, gave a graphic in- 
stance of the great preacher’s power in trams- 
forming the humble and the commonplace into 
the effective and the pathetic. Incidentally 
referring to the old taunt of being ‘‘ tied to 
the mother’s apron-strings,’’ he burst into an 
eloquent passage, portraying what the apron- 
strings would accomplish for a boy—they 
would stretch around the world, they would 
bind him to the good, they would guide him to 
heaven. This may convey a hint to preachers 
not to despise illustrations from the plain 
things of common life and as well to mothers 
of the unknown extent and value of the infiu- 
ence they are, perhaps unconsciously, exerting 
over their children. 





Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, eminent as a jurist 
and counsel for Venezuela and the United 
States in the recent litigation before The Hague 
Tribunal, addressing the American Peace So- 
ciety has just said that the cause of peace is 
bound to win “for the simple reason, if for no 
other, that this is God’s world.” District At- 
torney Jerome addressing a gathering of New 
York City Civil Service Reformers recently 
said: ‘‘I believe that (at some time in the fu- 
ture) the Golden Rule will be in every man’s 
conscience and it won’t make much difference 
what kind of laws we have. For the present, 
though, unless we have in our community re- 
spect for the laws we enact, we are going to 
drift very fast into a period of skepticism 
worse than exists today.’’ Here are twointer- 
esting frank expressions of opinion that show 
how men of affairs are looking to God and to 
Jesus for the ideals which should govern men. 





a 
Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


A church Arbor Day. (Ecclesiastical Land- 
scape Gardening, page 797.) 


A year’s work of a county missionary 
(From Berkshire Hilltops, page 800). 

An interesting study in biography—largely 
conteniporary (President Eaton at Andover 
Seminary, page 807). 

Fine accounts of state meetings—not mere 
reports, but first-class work by first-class men 
(pages 796, 798, 806). 

A state generous in the best kind of gifts to 
missions and faithful in efforts in behalf of 
home work. (South Dakota, page 806.) 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Dining with the New England alumni of 
Oberlin the other night, [ was impressed with 
the strength and enthusiasm of the graduated 
constituency of the Ohio college hereabouts. 
Some of our brightest younger ministers— 
Swift of Fall River, Knight of Brighton, 
Spence of Cambridge, Brand of the Publishing 
Society—are proud of their Oberlin affilia- 
tions, while others are related toit by marriage 
and still others of the feminine persuasion, 
like Professor Snell of Simmons College, 
stand high in the ranks of local teachers. 
Some of its sons, like Professor Crook of 
Amherst, would like to see a broader policy at 
Oberlin with reference to the permission of 
dancing and the toleration of smoking, but 
Librarian Root, who represented the faculty 
on this occasion, spoke as if the sentiment on 
the ground were still quite strong in favor of 
the restriction of these questionable indul- 
gences. I was much pleased with his readiness 
to look at the matter from all points of view. 
Evidently the Oberlin authorities still feel 
that if they fell in with practices in vogue in 
other institutions, though they might draw 
more young men, there might be a corre- 
sponding loss of moral prestige and influence. 
We all had to smile at his account of the work 
of one comparatively recent innovation at 
Oberlin. The library is now open until half 
past nine every evening, and the men students 
are permitted to escort young women safely to 
their lodgings when the building closes. This 
has resulted, Professor Root said, in a much 
more extensive use of the library by students 


of both sexes. 


« * » 


For the first time in my life I spent Me- 
morial Day in a New England hamlet whose 
recognition of the anniversary was so uni- 
versal and sincere that the meaning and value 
of the day came home to me as it never canin 
a large city where the celebration is neces- 
sarily confined to a fraction of the population. 
Up on my hilltop I found almost every home 
unfurling a flag. People drove in from the 
outskirts to watch the simple but touching 
ceremonies, and a little squad of school chil- 
dren fell in behind the veterans as they filed 
slowly into the churchyard. It was a pretty 
sight to see the fresh-faced youngsters adding 
their floral offerings to those of the bronzed 
boys in blue. They decorated the graves of 
the men who fell in the Civil War and those of 
Revolutionary soldiers, of whom this little 
town contributed its full quota, hardly an 
able-bodied man being left at home. 

As we gathered around the monument to 
the heroes of the Civil War the religious ele- 
ment in the day impressed us not alone—the 
earnest words of prayer but the dignified 
bearing of the veterans and the reverent 
silence of the children awed by the mystery 
of it all. 

The “‘Grand Army of the Republic ”’—how 
the ranks are thinning from year to year and 
how the survivors show the oncoming of age! 
But it is still a grand army, the grandest army 
of our national history. Let us of a younger 
generation cherish this tenderest holiday of 
the year. We do well to hold arbitration con- 
ferences and agitate for international peace, 
but it is as true for the nation as for the indi- 
vidual that the corn of wheat which falls into 
the ground and dies brings forth the fairest 
fruitage. So when the ranks swing up the 
street, marching to the notes of Auld Lang 
Syne, under trees arrayed in the leafy loveli- 
ness of the opening summer time, I will be 
glad that something grips my heart and mois- 
tens my eyes, and to the boys and girls looking 
on in wonder who perchance will never know 
the reality of war I will say: 

Hats off; 

Along the street there comes 

The blare of bugles, the ruffie of drums. 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 


Hats off, 
The fiag is passing by. 





El 








ED 
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THE MODERN COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


In our modern world a new and distinct 
class of men has arisen, a class hard to 
describe. They have the most inclusive 
duties that can fall to the share of any 
one man. Every detail of college life 
ranging from a knowledge of methods of 
instruction in abstract sciences to the in- 
spection of heating and plumbing; duties 
including representing the college on 
state occasions and making addresses on 
the ideals of education one day, and ac- 
tually buying rugs and oilcloth the next; 
important interviews which influence 
many a young life, and interviews no less 
important with all sorts of workmen and 
artisans to secure the best conditions for 
that life to grow; all these manifold and 
multitudinous duties fall to the share of 
one man. In all these and on countless 
other occasions, if the college president 
technically rules by authority of his board 
of trustees, he really holds his power by 
right of his own force and goodness. 


We have several notable examples of’ 


what a college president may be—a man 
to whom it is safe to commit the large 
interests which must necessarily fall to 
his share; a man whose judgment is 
sound and calm; a man whose sympathy 
is broad and deep; a man of unquestioned 
honor and purity of aim. The names of 
a few persons spring instantly to mind as 
the holder of such a great office is de- 
scribed, and among them all none stands 
more prominently before the country than 
James Burrill Angell, for over thirty 
years president of the University of 
Michigan. 

Another notable example of service 
which combines both constructive service 
for education and national service, we 
have in Pres. Andrew D. White, late 
of Cornell University. But President 
Angell’s term of service has long exceeded 
(with but one exception) that of any other 
president now holding office. Johns Hop- 
kins counted itself happy in having twen- 
ty-five years of service from its first emi- 
nent president; and Harvard is more 
than happy in the long administration 
of its honored head—having been under 
the same guidance since 1869. President 
Angell’s term of service in Michigan is 
only two years shorter than that of Pres- 
ident Eliot at Harvard, and if we add his 
five years’ service as president of the 
University of Vermont, he has held the 
office of a university president for thirty- 
eight years of continuous work, making 
him the senior president of a great uni- 
versity in America. 


HIS EARLY LIFE 


The record of the life of such a man as 
President Angell cannot fail to be of in- 
spiration to all who love their kind. He 
was born in Scituate, R. I., Jan. 7, 1829, 
in a household of comfortable circum- 
stances. His mother was a woman of 
unusual beauty of person and force of 
character, who lived to see and enjoy the 
splendid success of her son, and was a 


frequent visitor at his home until within 


a few years of her death at a compara- 


tively recent period. 
COLLEGE DAYS 


He entered Brown University in 1845. 
That was a brilliant time in the history 
of Brown; President Wayland was mak- 
ing advances in the direction of liberal 
education and outlining policies which 
have guided the development of the 
American college. He had with him on 
his faculty men who were then beginning 
their successful career—the late William 
H. Lincoln and Albert Harkness, who 
were to write the text-books that taught 
Greek and Latin for a _ generation. 
Classes were small at that time, and 
young Mr. Angell soon became a leader 
in allcollege interests. During his Sopho- 
more year there was a great awakening 
on the religious side of life and a pro- 
found impression was made on the stu- 
dents. A little later Mr. Angell joined 
the Richmond Street Congregational 
Church. This was not one of the largest 
churches in Providence, but gave oppor- 
tunity for work into which some of these 
ardent young fellows entered with all the 
enthusiasm of their natures. 


DIVERTED FROM THE MINISTRY 


In 1849 Mr. Angell graduated as vale- 
dictorian of his class, having for the last 
part of his time not only stood first in 
his studies, but helped himself through 
college by tutoring. One of his class- 
mates, having some trouble with his eyes, 
received all his lessons at Mr. Angell’s 
hands, and it was through his devotion 
to this task that a great change came 
over his life. He had confidently ex- 
pected to go to Andover Theological Sem- 
inary and study for the ministry, but 
after having contracted a heavy cold dur- 
ing the late winter of his Senior year he 
insisted upon his task of reading aloud 
for hours to his pupil until his throat was 
seriously affected. He consulted a phy- 
sician, who after treatment solemnly told 
him that he ought never to consider tak- 
ing up a profession which would involve 
public speaking. It can easily be imag- 
ined what a terrible trial this was to an 
earnest young man who had all his plans 
formed for the ministry ; and it is a proof 
of Mr. Angell’s early manifestation of 
that sound common sense and serene for- 
titude which has stood him in stead all 
through his life that he immediately 
turned to an outside occupation and be- 
gan the study of surveying. 


HIS EUROPEAN SOJOURN 


The winter of 1850-51 was spent in the 
South in companionship with his class- 
mate, Rowland Hazard, who from delicate 
health was forced to seek a milder cli- 
mate. On his return Mr. Angell came to 
Boston and found a place in a surveyor’s 
office, where he was sent to make a sur- 
vey of the Common. In December of 1851 
as hé was surveying the corner of Park 


and Beacon Streets, just about the place 
where the Shaw Monument now stands, 
a letter came to him from his friend, Mr. 
Hazard, saying that he had some return 
of the trouble with his lungs and was or- 
dered abroad immediately. Would Mr. 
Angell go with him? He was standing 
with his surveyor’s instruments all around 
him, but left them in charge of his assist- 
ant and rushed for the train, reaching 
Kingston that night. In a week they 
were sailing for Europe. January found 
them in Rome, and in due time as the 
friends journeyed northward Mr. Angell 
received a letter from President Wayland 
offering him either the chair of modern 
languages in Brown or the chair of civil 
engineering. It was decided that Pres- 
ident Angell should stay and continue 
his studies to take the work in modern 
language, while Mr. Hazard returned 
home, Mr. Angell spending a year in 
study in France and Germany. 


PROFESSOR AND EDITOR 


In the autumn of 1853 President Angell 
came back to his alma mater as professor 
of modern languages. His work there 
continued seven years, during which time 
he wrote a French grammar and edited a 
book of selections from French literature. 
Those were stirring days, just preceding 
the war, and he and his friends took a 
prominent share in the political life of 
the city. His articles in the Providence 
Journal soon began to attract attention, 
and when the war was actually declared, 
at the urgent invitation of Senator An- 
thony, then the owner of the Journal, he 
relinquished his university work to be- 
come the editor of that paper. For six 
years his voice and pen were ever ready 
in the important and constructive work 
of molding public opinion in that critical 
time. Through the long days of the war 
night after night he was found in his 
office, often until three and four o’clock 
in the morning, receiving the night mes- 
sages and putting the news in form for the 
whole city to read at its breakfast table. 

It was said of him during the time of 
his editorship of the Providence Journal 
that he knew every man in Rhode Island. 
In spite of his arduous night work, the 
Journal office by day was almost like the 
reception room of aclub. Every one who 
went to Providence from the country 
went to the Journal office. The childish 
imagination of the present writer used to 
be stirred by references to this mysterious 
‘* Journal office.” A day in town was not 
complete unless the men of the family 
had made that visit, and it was always 
eagerly inquired after by the feminine 
members of the household. 


PRESIDENT OF VERMONT UNIVERSITY 


After the great period of stress was over, 
the call of more strictly academic work 
began to make itself heard, and when Mr. 
Angell was approached with the offer of 
the presidency of the University of Ver-_ 
mont, it came to him as an invitation to 
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his more natural mode of life. In 1866 
he left Providence, and for five years 
presided over the University of Vermont. 
He called good men to his help, and in 
that short time placed the university in 
a position from which it has never re- 
ceded. 
CALLED TO ANN ARBOR 

A call to Michigan in the early seven- 
ties meant far more than a call to Michi- 
gan now. New England has always been 
(let a good New Englander say it) some- 
what self-sufficient ; and though Vermont 
was not southern New England, yet it 
was still New England, and the thought 
of going to the West—that unknown 
country with possibilities of all kinds— 
was one which caused serious reflection 
—perhaps more serious to Mr. Angell’s 
friends than to himself, for from the first 
he recognized the vastness of the field 
and the enormous possibilities for good 
which would be opened to him. 

In 1871 he accepted the call and took 
up his residence in Ann Arbor—a resi- 
dence which has continued to this day. 
While still in the freshness of his youth 
in 1855, he had married Sarah Swoope, 
the daughter of Dr. Alexis Caswell. It 
was an ideal marriage in every respect, 
lasting over forty-eight years. Her death, 
which occurred within a year, is too sa- 
cred a sorrow to be more than touched 
upon. Mrs. Angell’s help in the early 
days; as in the later days, was one of the 
conspicuous factors in Mr. Angell’s suc- 
cess and influence. The regents of the 
University of Michigan had lately opened 
its doors to women, and President An- 
gell thus found himself at the head of 
one of the first of the great Western co- 
educational universities. The number of 
women was small at first, and he and 
Mrs. Angell made it their pleasure as 
well as their duty to know all the young 
women individually. Among those early 
students were the late Alice Freeman 
Palmer, and such women as Professors 
Chapin, Coman, Case, and Chandler of 
Wellesley College. 


THE GROWTH OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


The state university was in its experi- 
mental stage, founded as a culmination 
of the free education of the state, sup- 
ported by a state tax annually voted by 
the legislature. It behooved the univer- 
sity to prove its value to the state in send- 
ing out young men and women equipped 
for a larger citizenship and a fuller serv- 
ice than could otherwise have been possi- 
ble. What splendid ideals of manhood 
President Angell has always held before 
his students! Who that remembers the 
early days, when he himself led chapel 
every morning, can fail to recall them 
with a thrill of admiration and gratitude 
for what he was and is! His calmness 
of temper and geniality of spirit, his wis- 
dom and sound common sense, his broth- 
erly kindness and fatherly gentleness 
spoke in every word and action. 

This is not the place to detail the 
growth of the university. Suffice it to 
say that it had about a thousand students 
when he took it in 1871, and has almost 
quadrupled its numbers. The depart- 
ments of medicine and law have marvel- 
ously increased; the instruction in phys 
ical science has kept pace with its won- 
derful development in these last years; 


.and presiding over it all, directing it and 
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guiding it, sympathizing with every ad- 
vance movement has been this one man. 
This alone would be a life history worth 
recording and worth honoring. 

But when we remember that in addi- 
tion to these duties in 1880 he was sent 
by the United States Government to ne- 
gotiate important treaties with China, 
and again in 1897 was appointed minister 
to Turkey—an office which he consented 
to hold for but one year—that in 1887 he 
was a member of the International Com- 
mission of Canadian Fisheries and in 
1896 the chairman of the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Commission for deep waterways, 
one recognizes how large his public serv- 
ice has been. 


A DELICATE MISSION TO CHINA 


Mr. Angell’s work in China in 1880 was 
a distinct mission to frame and secure 
the ratification of treaties which should 
limit the immigration of the Chinese. 
The delicacy and difficulty of this task 
may well be imagined; and it was a mat- 
ter of great surprise that in a little more 
than a year this difficult negotiation was 
concluded. 

One of the factors in it, to which Mr. 
Angell often refers with great interest, 
was the position which one of his women 
students occupied in relation to the wife 
of the viceroy, Li Hung Chang. As a 
medical missionary, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan had been able to 
be of great service to Lady Li, and when 
she heard that President Angell was com- 
ing showed Lady Li her doctor’s diploma 
signed by the new envoy. Owing to this 
circumstance friendly reJations were es- 
tablished far more rapidly than had ever 
been the case before with foreign minis- 
ters coming on such atask. In Mr. An- 
gell’s diplomatic life his early training 
in French and German stood him in good 
stead, and added an important factor in 
his success, 

In the midst of his administrative 
duties as president, Dr. Angell always 
held his lectureship on International Law, 
wishing to come in contact with some of 
the students of the immense body under 
his charge. It was natural that with his 
practical temperament his studies in In- 
ternational Law should lead him into 
direct contact with life, and when he was 
summoned by his government to frame 
treaties and to assist in matters of arbi- 
tration, it found him well prepared both 
from the theoretical and the practical 
side. A college president who has four 
thousand students to govern is sure to 
make use of the same principles which 
carried to their furthest extent may truly 
be called international. 


HIS PERSONAL TRAITS 


Perhaps the most salient of President 
Angell’s personal characteristics is his 
great geniality and approachability. No 
one ever came to him for help or advice 
who did not receive it in full measure. 
His interest in all matters of religion is 
deep and vital. For many years he has 
been a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
his knowledge of missions both in China 
and in Turkey, from his own residence in 
these countries, is extended. One feels 
the force of his goodness, and after all 
it is goodness which moves the world far 
more than any other one factor. Add 
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to his learning, added to his personal 
charm, added to his executive ability, is 
that weight of personality, that elevating 
and ennobling influence which can only 
emanate from a truly good man. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 12-18. What Must I Do To Be- 
come Christ’s Disciple. Matt. 16: 24-26; John 
13; 33-35. 

The final authority on this question is Jesus 
himself—not the Pope or the creeds, not the 
dictum of any one else or the fictitious stand- 
ards sometimes invented by one’s own mis- 
guided mind. Jesus wanted disciples, though 
he was always more particular about qual- 
ity than quantity. He picked them out one 
by one. So this question becomes intensely 


-personal. Weare not discussing what a com- 


munity can do to make itself more outwardly 
Christian, how it can improve the dwellings 
of the poor and secure more just relations 
between labor and capital. 


How does one become a disciple of Brown- 
ing, Tolstoi or Ibsen? Usually by saturating 
one’s self with the spirit of their teachings. 
To be sure we all have a general idea of what 
Jesus taught, and in a way the whole world is 
in love with his fundamental doctrines—the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. But it is one thing glibly to champion 
these now popular ideas and another to com- 
mune with the mind of Jesus. To gain his 
point of view, to discern the acuteness of his 
unerring judgment, his penetration into diffi- 
cult problems, his sane and broad philosophy 
of life, one must pore over the New Testament. 


He who thus pursues his study of the gospel 
is almost inevitably drawn along to something 
more than an appreciation of the beauty and 
matchlessness of Christ’s teachings. Those 
sayings of his have in them the element of 
compulsion. The man behind the words 
draws us to himself. We feel the pull of a 
master nature and when such an authority on 
the spiritual life summons us to a surrender 
to himself, it seems only the logical outcome 
of taking him as teacher that we should go a 
step farther and accept him as Lord and 
Master. 


Next we find that he sets before us a pro- 
gram of action. Not merely to drink in his 
words, to lose our personality in his are we 
summoned, but to go out and do deeds like 
unto his and even greater works. Here again 
the world has a vague and measurably right 
idea of what being a Christian practically is. 
But no one fully realizes the scope and the 
possibility of the Christian life until he has 
begun to put his religion to work in the home, 
in the school, on the playground, in business. 


And thething that differentiates Jesus’ pro- 
gram from that of other religious teachers is 
the element of self-sacrifice—not for its own 
sake, but as a necessary accompaniment of the 
pursuit of high ideals. We sometimes take 
hold of the idea of self-sacrifice at the wrong 
end. One says, ‘‘O, I must hunt for a cross,”’ 
when the simple truth is that the cross that 
is sought has no power to purify character. 
Jesus linked the idea of cross-bearing with 
that of following him. Keep this goal in 
mind and in pursuing it we shall find an 
ample number of crosses, each of which as it 
presents itself is to be bravely borne. 


Learn of Jesus. It will take a lifetime to 
find out the full meaning of the comparatively 
few words of his recorded in the gospel. Take 
him as Master. Your life needs just such a 
center. Accept his program of life. Face the 
hard things, the stern tasks as they come 
along, knowing that for the Christian the way 
of the cross is always the way of light. 
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The Power by Means of 
which We Grow and 
Wield an Influence 








Prayer in the Life of the Christian 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


Third in the Series on Old- 
Fashioned Virtues and 
Present-Day Practice 








Whether we pray as much as our fathers 
is a question, but that we do not pray as 
much as we ought is a certainty. And 
there are reasons, one of which is that we 
are busy, and prayer requires time. We 
move at a faster pace than any preceding 
generation. There are more things to do, 
more books to read, more luxuries to en- 
joy, more places to go than our fathers 
ever knew. The principle of competition 
is working out in our modern world cer- 
tain alarming results, one of which is the 
raising of the strenuosity of life to the 
breaking point. The race is to the swift, 
the battle is to the strong, and the strug- 
gle for existence, to say nothing of su- 
premacy, is something fierce and unprece- 
dented. The degree to which business 
men are today absorbed by their business, 
and society women by their social obliga- 
tions, and all sorts of men and women by 
their tasks and pleasures, makes one won- 
der whereunto this thing is going to grow. 

The immediate effect of this external 
pressure, this everlasting “step lively ”’ 
which the universe shouts in our ears 
is a breaking down of the disposition 
to indulge in any of those mental opera- 
tions which require leisure and repose of 
spirit. The growing demand for short 
sermons and light plays and short stories 
and scrappy newspapers indicates an in- 
creased disinclination among large num- 
bers of our people to engage in serious 
trains of thought. Indeed the very ca- 
pacity for sustained attention to high and 
noble themes has been in thousands to- 
tally destroyed. Christians though not 
of the world are yet in the world, and 
never escape entirely the spirit of their 
land and time. 

The temper of the age is always repro- 
duced in the life of the Church, and the 
habits of professing Christians are largely 
modified by the habits of the people 
among whom they live. Many a Chris- 
tian if asked why he prays so little would 
answer, ‘‘I haven’t the time.’’ In the 
morning there is a hasty breakfast and 
a dash for the cars; in the evening there 
is a depletion of nervous energy which 
craves the pillow instead of any form 
of religious exercise. Jesus often rose a 
great while before day in order that he 
might pray. But his followers in the 
twentieth century, kept up late at night, 
must sleep until working time if they are 
to do the duties of the coming day. To 
spend a whole night in prayer nowadays 
would mean a reduction of physical vital- 
ity below the point at which effective 
work is possible. Caught in this mill- 
race of modern life, what is a Christian 
to do? ; 

Moreover, the science of a universe 
governed by law which is universal and 
unchangeable has raised anew in many 
thoughtful minds the query whether 
prayer is of practical value; and in these 
utilitarian times the average man carries 
along with him only what he feels con- 
vinced is of use. Nowadays it is the man 
who works whom heaven seems to be- 
friend, and prayerful saints unless alert 


and energetic are left hopelessly behind. 
It is the boast of one of our most success- 
ful self-made men: ‘‘A lot of my neigh- 
bors have been praying for years, and 
today they have nothing. I have never 
prayed at all, and yet I have everything.” 
If hurry has largely banished family wor- 
ship from Christian homes, skepticism 
has strangled it in many a Christian 
closet. 

We need to sit down with our New 
Testament and think the matter all over 
again. Certain facts are conspicuous and 
indisputable. There is in the unspoiled 
heart an instinct which prompts to prayer. 
This instinct is universal, and, in our 
greatest moments, irresistible. On sunny 
days when the flowers are blooming and 
life is lovely as a pleasant dream, the 
heart may be so satisfied with the things 
of time and sense that it loses the desire 
to pray, but when the sun is turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood and 
the stars fall from heaven on some terri- 
ble day of sickness or bereavement or 
overwhelming calamity, the heart stands 
up and instinctively cries out to God. 

What we do naturally in our greatest 
moments when life is at its deepest must 
be prompted by the Eternal Spirit in whom 
we live and move and have our being. 
Even though we cannot name all the rea- 
sons why prayer should have a place in 
the processes of the unfolding world, we 
may be sure that the place has been di- 
vinely fixed, and that in the midst of all 
the mechanism of an orderly universe, the 
forth-putting of human energy in the form 
of prayer works results both genuine and 
enduring. 

This testimony of an indestructible in- 
stinct is supported by the life and teach- 
ing of the Supreme Man. In Jesus of 
Nazareth man came to his best estate, 
and what he did it is normal and best for 
all men todo. Jesus prayed. The evan- 
gelists give large space to this feature of 
his life. He was a man of prayer, and 
those nearest to him early suspected a 
connection between his praying and his 
mighty works. Mothers brought to him 
their children that he might pray over 
them, and his disciples importuned him to 
teach them how to pray. To all such re- 
quests Jesus made swift and glad response. 
His teaching in regard to prayer is ex- 
plicit and emphatic. He knows that prayer 
lays a strain on the mind which men with 
difficulty endure, but he declares that men 
ought nevertheless always to pray and 
not to faint. 

There is no other form of Christian 
work at which so many Christians faint 
as prayer. To subdue the faculties of the 
soul to reverence and to prostrate them 
before the throne of grace is the highest 
and most difficult of all acts of the human 
spirit. Under the strain of this arduous 
enterprise men stumble and grow discour- 
aged and swoon. It is noteworthy that 
both of Jesus’ parables on prayer, that of 
the importunate widow and the importu- 
nate friend at midnight emphasize the 
necessity of persistency. Men must pray, 


and keep on praying and not allow them- 
selves to grow discouraged or surrender. 
‘**Follow me,” the Master says, and when 
we follow him we find him praying. His 
last breath on the cross was a prayer. 
Now if the supreme soul, the sovereign 
spiritual genius of our race, the eternal 
Son of God found relief and strength and 
joy in praying, foolish are we if we allow 
any new conceptions of mind or matter 
to rob us of our privilege and birthright. 

‘“‘After this manner, therefore, pray 
you.”’ Everything depends on our catch- 
ing the ‘‘manner.”’ ‘“‘ When you pray say, 
Father.”? Thatis the place to begin. If 
we begin with God as king, or moral govy- 
ernor, or judge the heart is chilled at the 
start. If we begin with Latin words such 
as ‘‘omnipotent,’”’ ‘‘omnipresent,”’ ‘“‘om- 
niscient,’’ the prayer freezes on our lips. 
Jesus began his prayers with ‘ Father,’’ 
we must do the same. It is only in a 
filial atmosphere that the heart easily 
prays. ‘‘Hallowed be thy name.” How 
high that is. “Thy kingdom come.’”” 
How great thatis. ‘Thy will be done in. 
earth as it is in heaven.” How wide that 
is. These colossal petitions must move 
at the forefront of all our prayers. It is 
proper to ask for earthly good, but such 
petitions must be after this manner: 
‘*Give us this day our daily bread.’’ How 
modest that is. Nota word about sugar 
plums or luxuries, but just bread, and no 
more of that than is essential. ‘Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.”” Our prayers must end as they be- 
gin, with a petition that God’s will may 
be done. The little cry for earthly good 
must be swallowed up in the music of the 
heart’s desires for the advancement of 
our Father’s glory. i 

How often should a Christian pray? is 
a question sometimes asked, and Christ’s 
answer is the best, ‘‘Always.”” There are 
certain realms in which mathematics can 
play no part. Simon Peter once tried to. 
introduce arithmetic into the realm of 
forgiveness, but Jesus:told him it had no 
place there. Neither has it any place in 
the realm of prayer. A child never counts. 
the number of times he speaks each day 
to his father, nor do Christians when: 
fully grown count the times they speak to. 
God. 

Speak to Him thou for he hears and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 


Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
Than hands and feet. 





Education 

The new catalogue of Drury College shows 
attendance of 389 students, an increase of 49 
over last year, with the summer school mak- 
ing a total of 483. The college is outgrowing 
its accommodations, although two new build- 
ings have been erected since three years ago. 
Mr. George D. Castor, recently appointed in- 
structor on missions and director of religious 
work at Yale Seminary, is an 1898 Drury grad- 
uate. : 

Rogers (Ark.) Academy has this year an at- 
tendance of over 200. Principal Weimer has. 
been obliged to take a rest for a. few weeks. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


16. Although enjoying reading and study- 
ing the Bible from an intellectual standpoint, 
L fail to get from it the personal spiritual bene- 
fit which others derive. Can you suggest any 
way in which I may learn what some one has 
called **the lost art of meditation,” so that 
the Bible may become spiritually more help- 
ful?—1. F. w. (Massachusetts). 

(1) [t seems to me particularly important in 
Bible study that one should not forget that in 
all realms of life the best suggestions and the 
deepest and strongest motives, in most cases, 
come only gradually to their full power with us. 
The fact that one does not find himself, at the 
close of a few moments of Bible study, able at 
once to find some great lesson for his life, 
does not necessarily mean at all that these 
few moments have gone for naught. It is the 
great motives and fundamental principles, 
which come out gradually after a long survey, 
that probably count most of all in life. (2) 
I am also not so sure as many are of the value 
of what is called ‘‘ the lost art of meditation.” 
Much of what has gone under that name, it 
seems to me, has not been very valuable. Our 
best meditation, I believe, is called out by put- 
ting our minds in direct contact with the best 
spiritual thought of the ages, such as is brought 
to us in the Bible. We shall really meditate 
to most purpose when we enter most thoroughly 
into the thought of these pre-eminent seers of 
God. (3) At the same time, it seems to me 
usually quite possible, from a thoughtful study 
of a portion of Scripture, to know particularly 
those thoughts that have most stirred us, to 
gather up in a way, thus, these vital sugges- 
tions for our living, and, thinking what they 
mean for ourselves and our work, to put them 
then heartily into prayer. And so used, our 
Bible study is pretty certain to bring almost 
immediate spiritual results. But I think we 
ean never lay chief stress upon the immediacy 
of the result. 


17. How can a minister best keep himself a 
live minister of broad mind?—c. s. J. (Mich- 
igan). 

There seem to me to be two infallible se- 
erets of such permanent vitality. First, he 
must grow. Second, he must school himself 
always to give his best. A man who has 
stopped growing has already begun to die. 
But no man who is still growing is old, what- 
ever his years. In like manner, the man who 
is willing a good deal of the time simply to 
**talk off the top of his mind,’’ in just that de- 
gree dooms himself to inefficient work and 
helps to destroy his own reputation. It is 
not important that a man be heard on all occa- 
sions, but it is important that when he is 
heard he should have something worth say- 
ing—should really give his best. 


48. When and how shall a minister have his 
day of rest—one in seven?—w. 0. (New York). 

Believing as I do that the law of the Sab- 
bath has a real basis in the very constitution 
of man, I cannot doubt that the minister, too, 
cannot wisely overlook its claim upon him. 1 
firmly believe that in the long run the minis- 
ter will do more and better work by rigor- 
ously seeing to it that he gets twenty-four 
consecutive hours somewhere for pretty com- 
plete rest. I am somewhat skeptical, there- 
fore, about the value of the very common 
Monday morning Ministers’ Meetings. If a 
day of physical and mental rest and spiritual 
refreshment are needed for any, it would 
seem as if no man could need such a day more 
than the man who must be in special degree 
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seer and prophet for others. When he shall 
get it may vary, no doubt, somewhat with 
the individual; but I suspect the best day for 
the minister to take in that way is Monday. 
The how of it is chiefly a matter of simple de- 
termination and careful planning on the min- 
ister’s own part. 


49. Ought we.to have catechetical classes 
for children? If so, what is the best method 
to pursue? What text-book is best adapted to 
such classes?—o. 8. (Ohio). 

The answer, I think, depends upon what is 
meant by catechetical classes. I have no 
doubt at all of the value of wisely trying to in- 
troduce children into a thoughtful apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of the Christian life. But 
I have grave doubts as to the value of much of 
the so-called doctrinal teaching as a help to 
this end. I believe that the best form of cate- 
chism for children is one of a distinctly his- 
torical kind, gathering directly about the New 
Testament. The best example I know of such 
a method is found in the last chapter of Dr. 
Bruce’s With Open Face. For the sake of the 
normality and genuineness of the religious life 
of children themselves, it seems to me most 
important that we should be certain that we 
introduce them primarily to the life, rather 
than tothe doctrine. The doctrine will inev- 
itably grow out of a truly established life. 


50. Is Jesus seeking to lead men to him- 
self, or only to the Father? He calls all men 
sons of God; does he surely regard his own 
sonship unique, or is he only a leader?—s. T. 
(Ohio). 


If Jesus is in very truth the supreme per- 
sonal revelation of God, then the very signifi- 
eance of the life of Christ is that God is in 
him, and speaks and works through him. He 
brings men to the Father as revealed in him- 
self; and 1 suppose that at no point of a truly 
Christian experience does a man reach a posi- 
tion where he can safely think of himself as 
dispensing with the supreme revelation in 
Christ. I think there can be no doubt that 
Jesus does regard his own sonship as unique. 
Quite independently of any statements in 
John, either part of the remarkable passage in 
Matt. 11: 27, and its parallel in Luke, seems 
distinctly to assert such uniqueness. 


51. Does the Scripture teaching, in your 
judgment, warrant a belief in the annihilation 
at death of those who are not followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ?—1, F. w. (Massachusetts). 

No. Fairbairn’s words upon this question 
of annihilation seem to me especially suggest- 
ive: ‘* There are no difficulties connected with 
the origin of evil at all commensurate with 
those connected with the ending of it in a way 
so unworthy of the wisdom and foresight and 
grace of God. The annihilation of the creature 
either now or at any moment even inconceiy- 
ably distant, were a confession by the Creator 
of utter helplessness, an acknowledgement 
that the universe, or a part of the universe, 
had so broken down in his hands that he 
knew no way of mending it but by ending it. 
Then, if there is any truth in the Fatherhood, 
would not annihilation be even more a punish- 
ment of God than of man? ”’ 


52. As the Scriptures stand now, is there 
any difference between the degrees of sin as 
manifested in the disobedience of the Ten 
Commandments severaily? Does John 8: 11 
countermand Matt. 5: 27-32?—a. n. s. (Cal- 
ifornia). 

I do not feel quite sure of the meaning of 
this question. The degree of sin in any case, 
I suppose, is measured, on the one hand, by 
the intention of the sinner; and, on the other 
hand, by the degree in which a true love is 
contravened. From neither point of view is it 
possible to put the Ten Commandments, or 
any other list of duties, simply on a mechan- 
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ical level. There seems to me to be no contra- 
diction in the two passages mentioned. The 
woman named in the narrative in John plainly 
does not think of Christ as regarding her with- 
out sin. There may be the keenest sense of 
the guilt of another at the very moment of the 
fullest and freest forgiveness; and both atti- 
tudes, I suppose, characterize God in his rela- 
tion to us. 





In and Around Boston 


All Aboard for the Micronesian Islands 


Fifth in aline of glorious predecessors, the 
Morning Star lies at Commercial Wharf, as 
trim and trig a little missionary vessel as one 
could wish. Not that the adjective “ little’ 
signifies a toy ship, however, for this craft has 
a length of 140 feet and thirty feet beam. 
She can easily steam ten knots an hour, and 
with her two masts, which will be of use when 
winds are favorable, should be able to hold 
her own in any sea. For three days last week 
the boat was open to its friends, hundreds of 
whom have visited it. 

The Woman's Board held a meeting on board 
Thursday, while Saturday was pre-eminently 
the children’s rally day. It seemed as if every 
Sunday school in the vicinity had turned out. 
The juvenile stockholders roamed all over 
the ship, peering into the neat cabins and 
cubby-holes, reading the titles of the excellent 
collection of books furnished by Wellesley 
College, noting the desk and chair bought 
with money given by the natives themselves, 
and many other memorials of warm interest. 
Many were the questions they asked Captain 
Garland, who was only too glad to exhibit the 
good points of the ship and to tell them about 
the Morning Star Number Four, which he 
commanded. The beaming faces of the chil- 
dren were sufficient guarantee that stock was at 
par, and their investment unusually profitable. 


An Ancient Organization of Ministers 


The Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational ministers is the one organization in 
which Unitarian and Congregational ministers 
continue to meet annually as they did before 
Massachusetts Congregationalists separated 
into two denominations. The meeting this 
year was held May 26 in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Unitarian, and the preacher 
was Rev. De Witt S. Clark, D. D., of Salem. 
His theme was the ancient power of the min- 
istry and how it can be recovered. The way 
was clearly and convincingly outlined as that 
of honest scholarship, manly fidelity to princi- 
ple, moral, social and financial, warm-hearted 
sympathy with men, genuine spirituality, self- 
denial of the Pilgrim type, courage to speak 
when moral issues are involved and an un- 
swerving faith. The preacher for next year is 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of the Arling- 
ton Street Church. 


Twentieth Century Club Plans 


The attendance at the Biblical lectures given 
by the Twentieth Century Club during the 
past season was so large, and the general in- 
terest so widespread, that plans have already 
been made for the coming fall and winter. 
These lectures purpose to present in popular 
form the best thought of modern scholarship 
concerning the history and literature of the 
Bible. The committee announces three suc- 
cessive courses of lectures to be given at the 
club rooms on Saturday afternoons at four 
o’clock, beginning Nov. 5. The first course 
will be given by Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard 
University, on the History and Literature of 
Israel during and after the Exile. The second 
will follow, by Prof. Irving Wood of Smith 
College, on one or more of the great prophets. 
The last, by Prof. J. W. Platner of Andover 
Theological Seminary, on the Life of Jesus in 
its relation to the social, political and religious 
conditions of his time. Circulars giving full 
information regarding these courses will be 
issued in September. 
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What Thirty Years of 
Evangelical Effort Have 
Shown in Austria 





God’s Marvelous Work in Austria 


By Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D. 


From Bitter Persecution to 
Permitted Propaganda 











Last summer I revisited a part of the mis- 
sion field in Austria which I explored for the 
American Board in 1872, when Rev. Drs. E. A. 
Adams, A. W. Clark and I commenced the 
Austrian mission of our churches. The con- 
trast between the small beginning, the painful 
limitations and severe persecution of those 
early days and the present large liberty, wide 
extension and abundant fruitage of the work 
was striking and delightful. . 

I first visited Vienna. When compelled by 
family reasons to leave Austria in 1881, we 
had no missionary work in Vienna. Now 
I found a flourishing mission to Bohemians, 
who abound in that great, beautiful and god- 
less city. Sunday morning I preached to a 
small congregation in a hall and in the after- 
noon to 135 or 140 attentive hearers. in the 
mission house. The beautiful house, contain- 
ing a good sized hall with gallery, fitted up 
as a church, with apartments for the preach- 
er’s home, Christian Endeavor rooms and 
gymnasium, was built for the mission and is 
owned by a Scotch friend. Of the audience 
forty were members of our First Free Church 
which numbers seventy-four, the rest mostly 
Catholics. Our mission has three more preach- 
ing stations in other parts of Vienna and one 
in Pressburg in Hungary on the Danube. 
How could I help thinking back to 1842 when, 
as a little boy, I was present at the last reli- 
gious meeting my father held in his dwelling 
in Vienna. During the three years of our 
residence in Vienna he had held private meet- 
ings in our dwelling and had gathered a com- 
pany of believers, a number of them Catholics. 
That evening the police broke up the meeting, 
took down the names of all the men present, 
conveyed to jail the unmarried men, seized my 
father’s Bible, hymn-book and correspondence 
and forbade his holding any more meetings. 
After our departure for Constantinople the 
faithful attendants at my father’s meetings 
were persecuted and scattered. Even as late 
as 1877 a Methodist missionary and his wife 
were fined because, seeing how eagerly tracts 
dropped from the window were picked up, 
she allowed some more to drop. About the 
same time I spoke in a Methodist Episcopal 


meeting in Vienna, at which we were not al- 
lowed to sing or pray. Now our missionaries 
are not disturbed and can hold services freely 
in their premises. 

At the beginning of our missionary work in 
Prague we found that no Protestants were 
recognized as having any religious status or 
rights except Lutherans and adherents of the 
Helvetic Reformed Church. We had no right 
to hold public divine services. As private in- 
dividuals we could sell no Bibles and lend 
no tracts, only a bookseller could do that. 
As late as 1879 we were prohibited from hold- 
ing private religious meetings. In neighbor- 
ing villages Roman Catholic farmers, who had 
become interested in evangelical truth and 
met on Sunday morning to read the Bible and 
sing and pray together, were brutally scat- 
tered and punished by the police. Through 
the efforts of the Evangelical Alliance in 1879 
we acquired the right to hold private religious 
meetings, but only with invited guests, and to 
hold public meetings (not recognized as church 
services) according to the provisions of the 
law regulating all public gatherings. 

When I spent a Sabbath in Prague last 
August I found four Free churches, fruits of 
our mission work, occupying strategic points 
in different parts of the city. Three of them 
are housed in buildings owned by the Y. M. 
C. A., which is incorporated under Austrian 
law, and has the right to own property, pub- 
lish papers and books and hold meetings. 
Thus, though our Free churches cannot be 
incorporated and have no legal status or rights 
as churches, they really enjoy all the legal 
rights that the Y. M. C. A. possess. Indeed, 
in important respects they enjoy greater free- 
dom than the Protestant churches recognized 
by the state, since the latter are subject to the 
control of a consistory in Vienna, whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the Crown. 

Sunday morning I preached in the center of 
the old city to the now self-supporting church, 
which numbers 239 members, and whose pastor 
is Rev. Alois Adloff. In the afternoon I spoke 
to a congregation of 150, half of them church 
members, in the Y. M. C. A. building in the 
new suburb, Vinohrady, where the chureh 


numbers 146. In the evening I preached in 
the Zizkov suburb (named after John Zizka, 
the Cromwell of the Hussite wars) to over a 
hundred hearers, seventy of them Catholics. 
Their new church has twenty-seven members. 
Monday I visited the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in the Smichov suburb. These four 
churches have enrolled 554 members. I also 
visited the ‘‘ Domovina,”’ situated in the midst 
of an attractive garden. This refuge, the re- 
sult of the efforts of our missionaries, is the 
only place in the city, and I believe in all Bo- 
hemia, where fallen girls are given a chance, 
under Christian influence, to return to a vir- 
tuous life. The police recognize its value and 
lend it their aid. 

Prague is only the center of our mission 
work in Austria, which numbers forty-four 
missionary stations, fourteen Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations and eighteen churches, with a mem- 
bership of 1,414. It is a wonder how our small 
missionary force, Rev. Dr. A. W. Clark and 
Rev. John S. Porter and their wives, have 
been able to accomplish so great a work. A 
considerable part of the time since Dr. E. A. 
Adams, now of our Chicago Bohemian Mis- 
sion, and I were obliged to leave the field, Dr. 
Clark has been the only missionary in charge 
of the work. It is not strange that his health 
has suffered and that he needs rest. Our mis- 
sion is doing a great work through its body 
of colporters who are scattering the seed of 
God’s Word and selling religious literature far 
and wide. The influence of our missionary 
work and of the Free Churches in helping to 
awaken spiritual life in the legally recognized 
Protestant churches of Bohemia and Moravia 
and to stimulate them to Christian activity in 
Sunday s :hool and Y. M. C. A. work is marked. 

The early experience of the American Board’s 
mission to Austria and its present prosperity 
are aptly set forth in the words of the Psalm- 
ist: ‘* If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side when men rose up against us; then 
they had swallowed us up quick, when their 
wrath was kindled against us.’’ Its history 
should greatly strengthen the faith of our 
churches in missionary work and stimulate 
them to prosecute it with a holy zeal. 





The Great Presbyterian Debate 
at Buffalo 


BY REV. FRANK 8. FITCH, D. D. 


Last week Thursday was a memorable day 
at the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh at Buffalo. The report of the joint 
committee of that church and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, consisting of 1,616 ministers, 
2,960 churches and 185,000 communicants, pre- 
sented by Dr. Roberts, its chairman, favored 
union. The basis of union proposed is the 
‘**confession of faith as revised in 1903.” By 
agreement the first four speakers were al- 
lowed a half-hour each and those following 
fifteen minutes, the two sides alternating, the 
chairman of the committee being granted the 
last half-hour. 

Dr. Francis L. Patton, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, tall, slight, erect 
and a master of debate, was the first speaker. 
From the outset it was evident that the sup- 
port of the audience had been secured by Dr. 
Roberts in his report and that no easy task 
was presented to the conservative theologian 
from Princeton. Yet his conviction, courage 
and skill were equal to the occasion, and his 
exposition of the historic Calvinistic faith was 
not only masterful, but awakened many a re- 


sponsive chord among those whose early 
training and present convictions made the 
form of sound words welcome and authorita- 
tive. 

He opposed union chiefly on the ground of 
theological differences, claiming that the creed 
of the Cumberland Church was essentially 
Arminian, and that any union brought about 
by sentimental or prudential considerations 
would be found unsatisfactory. - 

At the close of Dr. Patton’s clear and bril- 
liant address it was evident that the matter 
was more serious and delicate than many had 
supposed, and that a prolonged discussion was 
necessary. 

A second element of difficulty, and in the 
thought of many the more serious one, in the 
proposed union is the provision under certain 
conditions of separate presbyteries for the 
two races. These already exist in the Cum- 
berland Church. Shall they be tolerated in 
the proposed union? A number of the colored 
brethren were heard. They are trained and 
effective popular speakers, but were naturally 
too closely concerned to be judicial in temper. 

The leader of the debate in favor of union 
was Dr. James D. Moffat, president of 
Washington and Jefferson College. Somewhat 
younger and less widely known than Dr. Pat- 
ton, he has within a few years become the 


recognized leader of the movement for a com- 
prehensive Presbyterianism. Keen, clear and 
impassioned, he has better understood the 
matter at issue and the temper of the assembly. 

One of the most effective of the addresses in 
favor of union and the one having most ora- 
torical power, was that of the retiring mod- 
erator, Rev. R. F. Coyle, D. D., of Denver. 

The vote for union was carried by acclama- 
tion with great enthusiasm. Thus has ended 
a day and a half of debate and deliberation 
which reflects great credit upon the assembly 
for its ability, earnestness and Christian 
spirit. The progressive spirit of toleration 
and co-operation has gloriously won. 





Since the essence of wealth consists in power 
over men, will it not follow that the nobler 
and more in number the persons are over 
whom it has power, the greater the wealth? 
Perhaps it may even appear, after some con- 
sideration, that the persons themselves are the 
wealth .. . it may be discovered that the true 
veins of wealth are purple—and not in rock 
but in flesh—perhaps even the final outcome 
and consummation of all wealth is in the pro- 
ducing as many as possible full-breathed, 
bright-eyed and happy-hearted human crea- 
tures.—John Ruskin, 
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The Methodist Protestants on 
Union 
BY JOHN F. COWAN, D. D. 


The Methodist Protestant General Con- 
ference in Washington, May 20-28, went 
even farther than the syllabus formulated 
by the joint committee on the union of 
the Congregationalists, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants. It adopted 
without a dissenting vote the following 
plan of union, which was declared by sev- 
eral ministers who served on the joint 
committee of the three churches to be an 
advance on the syllabus: 


Accerding to the syllabus we recommend: 

First, That the suggestion for a general 
council or joint commission be adopted by this 
general conference, and that such a general 
council be ordered for the purpose of exchang- 
ing views, discussing conditions and principles 
involved, and in formulating such a basis of 
union as may be agreed upon and submitted to 
their respective constituent bodies to be ap- 
proved. 

We recommend that one such commissioner 
be elected by each annual conference at its 
next session following the adjournment of this 
general conference. 

When either of the religious bodies referred 
to in the syllabus shall notify the president of 
this general conference that it has constituted 
and appointed a commission of like powers 
and purposes, he shall appoint a committee of 
three to co-operate with a similar committee 
from the religious body giving such notice in 
making arrangements for the meeting of the 
general council or joint commission. 

We recommend that in cordial fraternity 
and Christian courtesy the commissioners of 
the Methodist Protestant Church assure their 
associate commissioners that, most sincerely 
and earnestly desiring the enlarged Christian 
fellowship and mutual advantages to be ex- 
pected from such a union, and while we most 
devoutly pray and hope that substantial and 
enduring common ground may be found upon 
which these churches may unite, we would 
candidly and courteously express some things 
vitally essential to such union: 

First, A statement of the common funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith. 

Second, A representative form of govern- 
ment, securing to the local churches the larg- 
est degree of liberty consistent with some 
form of connectionalism, that will conserve 
all the great interests of the church and most 
effectively promote the kingdom of God. 


Bishop Mills of the United Brethren 
Church has expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the above proposal, and as 
having no doubt that it will result in 
speedy organic union between the Meth- 
odist Protestants and United Brethren, 
“by a shortcut” as was pleaded for by 
Dr. Weekly, the representative of the 
United Brethren Church, in his address 
before the conference. 

The presence of Dr. Washington 
Gladden, and his strong and gracious 
presentation of the syllabus of the joint 
committee, aided much in impressing the 
conference that nothing but favorable ac- 
tion could meet the responsibility of the 
hour. It was felt that the council or 
commission proposed will afford the same 
opportunity for affiliation with bodies not 
yet ready for organic union as the council 
proposed in the syllabus would have 
afforded, while it avoids embarrassments. 

There was a splendid spirit of unity in 
the conference, the most dubious having 
been won over by the wise and whole- 
hearted report of the committee that 
formulated the above plan. It is offered 
with a sincere and ardent belief that, 
when the other general bodies interested 
shall have met, it will facilitate the mak- 
ing of glorious history in the Church. 
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A Rally of Woman’s Boarders 


For the first time in several years the 
Woman’s Board has held its semiannual 
meeting in Boston, and on May 26 old Park 
Street, as many times before, opened its hos- 
pitable doors. Hundreds of women entered, 
and during morning and afternoon sessions, 
with the mercury in the eighties, gave inter- 
ested attention. 

The president, Mrs. Judson Smith, with her 
usual felicity, connected the program with 
fitting words. The secretaries presented dif- 
ferent phases of the work. Miss Stanwood, 
home secretary, gave Facts and Figures from 
the Workers at Home for the last six months, 
with details as to branch and local meetings, 
the work of the field secretary, Miss Kyle, in 
sixteen branches, the aid rendered by twenty 
missionary women who carry the inspiration 
which the returned missionary can give. Four 
missionaries have come home for furlough, 
Mrs. Gordon from Japan, Miss Lindley from 
Africa, Miss Harding from India and Miss 
Howland from Ceylon. Dr. Ruth Hume and 
Miss Campbell have gone to the medical work 
awaiting them in Ahmednagar, Miss Long has 
returned to Mexico and Mrs. Sibley is on her 
way back to India. Three new names have 
been added to the list. Miss Gwen Griffiths, 
who has already rendered three and a half 
years of efficient service in Constantinople 
Collége, has now been appointed as a mission- 
ary. Miss Sarah P. Judson and Miss Julia F. 


Winter have also been adopted by the board, 


the former designated to the Marathi Mission 
and the latter to East Afriea, to be stationed 
at Mt. Silinda. 

The receipts for six months are: Contribu- 
tions for regular work $47,085.24, for specials 
$2,153.39; legacies $14,960.02; total $64,198.65. 

Miss Lamson, foreign secretary, gave 
glimpses into Our Open Door, hinting at 
many features of special interest—work for 
the Japanese troops, the completion of Ah- 
mednagar Hospital and the sailing of the new 
Morning Star. Telling illustrations were given 
of what money will do in Mardin, Cesarea, 
Sivas and Monastir, in Oodooville, Osaka and 
Chihuahua, and opportunities were shown for 
new workers, who have not yet been found, in 
Smyrna, Aintab, Diong-loh, Canton, and many 
places in Japan. ‘‘ It is not incumbent on thee 
to complete the work; yet art thou not free to 
leave it alone.”’ 

Miss Browne spoke of The Grasp and the 
Reach in connection with the young people’s 
work, emphasizing the fact that large numbers 
of girls and young women are not yet touched 
with the fire of missionary enthusiasm, and 
that earnest effort should now be directed 
towards this large and fruitful field. 

What We Are Doing for Girls in Turkey 
was told by three experienced workers. Miss 
Daniels of Harpoot, in a series of word pic- 
tures, presented a village school and Euphrates 
College, where her special work is. 

Miss Blakely of Marash told of the oppor- 
tunity for a longer, happier girlhood; of eyes 
opening to beauty in nature, literature and 
art; of self-respect learned and the desire to 
help others. 

Miss Patrick of Constantinople College told of 
the twelve nationalities at present represented 
in this college, including many Bulgarians and 
Greeks. With the different departments in 
the sciences, in literature, art and philosophy, 
it is the highest aim of the college to teach a 
religion of life and character. To this end 
there is a strong department of Bible study 
there, and in the enterprising Christian Asso- 
ciation is the expression of the social, philan- 
thropic and religious enthusiasm always found 
in the college. Of 150 graduates more than 
half have taught. 

There was much interest in seeing and hear- 
ing Miss Wilson and Mrs. Garland, who will 
sail together on the Morning Star on the long 
voyage to Micronesia. Miss Wilson brought 
the fifty-five girls in the Kusaie school very 
near as she told of their lovable traits and the 


results of their training. The deathbed scene 
of one made a touching story. 

Mrs. Garland gave many interesting details. 
as to conditions of life on the Star, the advan- 
tages of steam power in the economy of time 
and increased efficiency. What a courageous 
mother to set out on such a life for a year 
with three children! 

Mrs. C. M. Lamson gave interesting views 
of our Next-Door Neighbor, Mexico, as she 
saw it in recent visits to Chihuahua and Gua- 
dalajara, plainly showing that it is quite worth 
while to do the work there. 

Mrs. Beard of Foochow described the press- 
ing need of our Chinese sisters, not more than 
one in a thousand of whom can read, in bond- 
age, bound by custom, ignorance and super- 
stition, foot bound and bound to her mother- 
in-law. As she spoke of day school, prepara- 
tory school and college, of the kindergarten, 
woman’s station class, Bible woman’s train- 
ing school and the medical class, the impres- 
sion deepened that missionary effort must be 
greatly increased in China. 

Mrs. E. S. Hume, being unable to meet her 
appointment, Mr. Hume was gladly welcomed, 
and gave much valuable information concern- 
ing the schools in Bombay and the results of 
training which they furnish. 

Miss Judson, who is to goas a kindergartner 
to Sholapur, was introduced. Miss Howland, 
who has recently arrived from Ceylon, gave 
a message of thanks from the Jaffna women. 
Miss Evanka Akrabova, a graduate of the 
Samokov School and for many years closely 
associated with Miss Stone, spoke of work in 
Bulgaria, with keenest appreciation of what. 
the missionaries have done for that people. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone emphasized The Pres- 
ent Rewards of Missionary Service, drawing 
from her own remarkable experience the un- 
mistakable proofs of such reality. 

A helpful devotional service at the close of 
the morning session was led by Mrs. E. L. 
McLaughlin, who supplemented this aid by 
again leading the meeting in Pilgrim Hall on 
Friday morning. s. 





It is often said by the shallow that clergy- 
men need no vacations. Othermen do. One 
of Chicago’s dailies recently had a sym- 
posium on the vacations of judges, men on 
whom the pressure and strain of life fall, de- 
spite their traditional placidity and seclusion 
from personal strife. The consensus of opin- 
ion was that they need—but seldom get—a 
month or six weeks each year for rest and 


change. 


Pawtucket Plums 
PULLED OUT AT THE RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Just in proportion as one can let go of things he 
can have peace.—Rev. E. F. Sanderson. 


Christians ought to be as bands of music that 
fling joy to every one in all directions.—Rev. EZ. F. 
Sanderson. 

Our forefathers not only used, but had a right 
hand in making that book which we erroneously 
call the Episcopal Prayer-Book.—Dr. 7. C. McClel- 
land. 

Society includes a possible bard of robbers and a 
possible communion of saints. We need the man 
who will see its divine possibilities.—Bishop Mc- 
Vickar. 

A boy who said he liked the Old Testament better 
than the New, when asked why, replied that in the 
Old Testament there is “something doing,’ while 
in the New it is mostly preaching.—Dr. Forbush. 


The average young man is not fond of allying 
himself with decadent causes. All his best strength 
he will give to a cause which is succeeding. A dead- 
and-alive church he cannot abide.—Principal Hos- 
mer. 

In a square mile of a large manufacturing city 
four churches and nineteen saloons are contending 
for the love, the service, the money and the souls 
of 16,000 people. Who will win?—Supt. Thomas 
Chew. 
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Inauguration of President Mackenzie 


In seventy years Hartford Seminary has 
had only two presidents, Bennett Tyler, the 
founder, and Chester D. Hartranft, the organ- 
izer of the institution. Amid gorgeous splen- 
dor of academic gowns and the most distin- 
guished gathering of educators that even 
Hartford’s historic Center Church ever held, 
William Douglas Mackenzie was inducted into 
office as the third president, May 25. 

“The presiding officer was Rev. Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, acting president of the board of trus- 
tees, and formerly professor of practical the- 
ology. Greetings were brought from the vari- 
ous theological schools, each that was rep- 
resented being the oldest of its respective 
denomination. 

President Day of Andover struck the key- 
note of the greetings when he said of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie: 


What more fitting than that, from Scottish 
training, authorship, leadership, mediatorship, 
he should come to America and by the way 
of that great center of life, where all Ameri- 
ean problems meet, to this institution with its 
broad outlook, manifold gift and high pro- 
gressive ambition? We who believe still that 
the intellectual and spiritual leadership of the 
country has not altogether passed from New 
England, discern in all this the guiding hand 
of God and call upon all men to say Amen. 


President Searle of New Brunswick recalled 
the fact that Hartford Seminary owed to the 
institution which he represented a Riddle, a 
Graham Taylor and a Hartranft. President 
Wood of Newton spoke of the practical side 
of theological education as developed at Hart- 
ford. Boston was ably represented by Pro- 
fessor Sheldon and Berkeley by Dean Hart. 
Prof. Marcus Dods right royally and proudly 
brought the greeting from Scotland. He said 
that we did better than on the other side, 
where the great offices are the rewards of long 
and distinguished service to Church and edu- 
cation, but here we put our younger men into 
places of prominence when their strength, as 
well as their maturity, shall avail. Dr. Dods 
believes in the destiny and possibilities of 
America. Whether America shall measure 
up to this opportunity and responsibility de- 
pends upon three things: her homes, her mu- 
nicipal government and her ministers. Most 
cordial, loyal and sympathetic were the words 
spoken by Rev. E. F. Sanderson of Providence 
for the alumni and Dean M. W. Jacobus for 
the faculty. 

The theme of the inaugural address of Pres- 
ident Mackenzie was the question, Is a Con- 
structive Theology Possible? Those who 
heard his answer believe that he will be one 
of the great forces in working out that con- 
structive theology. It would be impossible to 
indicate even the outline of this masterly 
analysis of present day thinking and its in- 
fluence on theological thought, and as the ad- 
dress is to be printed in full a few pertinent 
paragraphs will suffice for the present. 


Somehow there has opened through the very 
air we breathe a strain making for uncer- 
tainty, a tremulous tone, a passionless spirit. 
It is true that faith has not died, that great 
work is still being done, thank God. Missions 
at home and abroad are carried on at great 
cost; most earnest and most competent scholar- 
ship is busied with all that concerns the dis- 
covery of truth, in every realm of reality 
which we can touch even with our fingertips. 
And yet the uncertainty haunts, the coldness 
chills, the absence of passion condemns us all. 
It is true that earnest voices are raised in con- 
ferences and leagues of protest, where recrim- 
ination and defiance of the modern mind are 
fulminated. But these voices do not yet com- 
mand that response of a revised conviction 
which they and we desire. Their purpose we 
deeply approve, their method we deplore, their 
authority we sadly fail to discover. Their 
words come like the explosion of the toy 
crackers of our boys, while we are praying for 
the thunder and the lightning of the heavens. 

On the other hand, men of education and of 


thought all about us are asking for what they 
call a positive and constructive theology. The 
native hunger of the soul for that absolute 
truth which Plato says is the true food of the 
soul finds expression in all kinds of willful and 
even weird systems of thought. Wistful is 
the word for the mood of our day, wistful be- 
cause somewhere near the heart of us all, 
the heart that sins and fears, that loves and 
yearns, lives the great truth which would give 
it peace and life, and wistful also because 
something keeps the mind of our day from 
seeing and receiving, from using with indom- 
itable conviction, that very truth. 


The address closed with a statement of the 
part which a theological seminary bas in 
‘immutable convictions of absolute truth.” 


A theological seminary is a definite institu- 
tion with definite aims and an organization 
adapted to those aims. Its professors have 
not been appointed to come here and find out 
what Christianity is and whether they believe 
it. Elsewhere in past years, in utmost per- 
sonal freedom, without any slavery of spirit 
to ecclesiastical authority, as young seekers 
after the absolute truth, in the colleges and 
universities of America and Europe, they came 
to believe that absolute truth for man’s mind 
and life is to be found in the Christian reli- 
gion. To that faith they have given their very 
selves. They are here, and they are there in 
other theological schools all over the land, 
freely pledged to study and teach the abso- 
lute truth which is in this religion of revela- 
tion, this religion of redemption. There is 
and must be great divergence of opinion in 
matters of detail. They and all men know 
that no one form of words can utter the whole 
significance of an absolute truth. They and 
ail men know that no seminary creed is final 
any more than it is exhaustive. Hence witha 
wonderful and high sense of personal honor 
they strive as a rule not only to allow for dif- 
ferences, but to make much of their funda- 
mental agreements, alike in their researches 
and in their teaching. 


Among the distinguished educators present 
were Presidents Hadley of Yale, Wilson of 
Princeton, Huntington of Boston, Raymond 
of Wesleyan, Luther of Trinity, Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke, Morley of Fargo, Tracy of An- 
atolia and McLean of Pacific Seminary; Pro- 
fessors Walker of Yale, Brown of Union, 
Creelman of Montreal and Howland of At- 
lanta. 


A Memorial Study for Doshisha 
Students 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Rice of Sutton, -Mass., in 
memory of their daughter, have furnished a study 
for the students at Doshisha, to be known as the 
Alice Julia Rice Memorial Study. An endowment 
sufficient to insure its permanence will be given in 
trust to the officers of the American Board ; and the 
study will be under the care and direction of Rev. 
F. A. Lombard, who returns to his work in Japan 
during the summer. 

Mr. E. G. Parsons of Webster has given $100 as 
an expression of interest in Mr. Lombard’s work 








with the young men of the college. A. 
The Portland Ministers and the 
Sheriff 


Blue Monday was enlivened for the ministers of 
Portland and vicinity, May 23, by a passage at arms 
with the sheriff of Cumberland County, at a special 
meeting of the association called to listen to Sheriff 
Pennell’s justification of his policy of allowing a 
large number of saloons in the city to run openly 
under certain restrictions. The sheriff defended 
himself on the ground of results, claiming the right 
to interpret the law in accordance with his own view 
of securing the best regulation of the nuisances 
which result from drinking. The ministers in vigor- 
ous language denied the right of an executive officer 
to do other than execute the law. The sheriff was 
“handled without gloves.” In closing, a resolution 
was carried bearing testimony to his frankness of 
expression and evident sincerity of purpose. 

A. F. E. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH 


For, lo, the winter is past; the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come. 





I suspect we shall find some day that 
the loss of the human paradise consists 
chiefly in the closing of the human eyes; 
that at least far more of it than people 
think, remains about us still, only we are 
so filled with foolish desires and evil cares 
that we cannot see or hear, cannot even 
smell or taste, the pleasant things around 
us.— George MacDonald. 





To music of the birds 
I join my words; 
Upon the fragrant air 
I raise my prayer. 


‘ 

Out flames the sumach gay; 
Sweet smells the hay; 

And loud the clear-voiced quail 
Gives me his hail. 


The squirrel, swift and shy, 
That scampers by; 

The thrush, whose chant I hear 
Resounding near. 


O creatures that rejoice, 
Lend me a voice! 

O growths that life fulfill, 
Transfuse my will! 


Make me, too, blessed Lord, 
Quick with Thy Word; 
Give me, O Saviour mine, 
Fruit—like this vine. 
—D. H. R. Goodale. 





Christ in the fields with observant eyes 
and a delighted heart is also a model for 
his disciples.—I. O. R. 





It was, they say, the custom of the pious 
Jews of old, whatever delight they took 
in any creature, to give to God the glory 
of it. When they smelled a flower, they 
said, ‘‘Blessed be he that made this 
flower sweet;’’ if they ate a morsel of 
bread, ‘‘Blessed be he that appointed 
bread to strengthen man’s heart.”— 
Matthew Henry. 





I thank Thee, Father, that Thou 
hast shared with me the spring’s de- 
light and deepening summer beauty 
leading on to fruitfulness. Blessed 
be Thou! that Thou hast thus re- 
vealed Thyself. Why Thow hast 
made the storm and earthquake I 
may never fully understand, but in 
beauty of leaves, color and 
fragrance of the flowers, the flight 
and song of birds, the wide air and 
sunlit sky I feel Thy nce with 
an ever new delight. me never 
tap wpe ete a8 
age, or so muc wit 
cates and sorrows that I have no 
pleasure in the gifts which Thou 
hast strewn along my way. Somay 
the beauty of the spring and the 
bright face of the world become to 
heart and mind reflections of Thy 
nature and an earnest of Thy loving 
aera In the name of Christ. 

men. 
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The Home 
The Lost Fay 


BY CAROLYN 8, BAILEY 


Oh, a terrible happenstance happened last 
night. 
Did ever you hear, or know 
How the tiniest fay forgot his way, 
And couldn’t think where to go? 


For his mother was off at the Katydid’s ball, 
And the dew was so dark and deep. 

The firefly’s glow went out, you know, 
And he hadn’t a place to sleep. 


Ah, his poor little slippers were dripping wet, 
And he met with an ugly gnome, 

Who laughed at the sight of his sorry plight, 
So small and so far from home. 


But a beautiful happenstance happened last 
night. 
Did ever you know, or hear 
How the red rose tree has eyes to see 
The glint of a fairy’s tear? 


So the newest bud on the red rose tree 
Just opened a bit, they say. 

And he found a bed for his tired head— 
The lost little, tiniest fay. 





UR article this week from The Note- 

book of an Adopted Mother merits 
attention not only for its handling of a 
difficult problem of child 
training, but also as a 
glimpse of adopted chil- 
dren in a Christian home. Some of the 
happiest relations we know have been of 
this sort and we recommend the plan to 
lonely people. Incidentally we may men- 
tion that the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society is desirous of receiving applica- 
tions from families in the country or the 
suburbs who are willing to take a child 
into theirhomes. The society is a private 
charity, which has been engaged for 
seventy years in finding homes for chil- 
dren. 


A Chance for 
Childless Homes 


ISS CAREY came down to dinner 

with the ache of absolute weariness 
in her bone. In a brave struggle against 
the blues she had put on a 
a becoming blouse and ar- 
ranged her hair carefully. Mrs. Lowder 
spoke kindly: ‘‘My dear, how tired you 
look! It has been a hard day, hasn’t it?”’ 
Miss Carey was grateful for the sympathy 
and realized more keenly than before how 
exhausted she was. Then entered Mrs. 
Jordan. ‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘How do 
you ever manage to keep so fresh when 
you work all day? You are an example 
to us older women.’’ Which was down- 
right flattery, but Miss Carey decided not 
to have the blues. 


A True Story 





A Shallow Picture 


‘* Here is the one I like best,’ said Laura, 
standing before the Bouguereau. 

“Yes?”’ he queried, observing the picture 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ 1 suppose,” he remarked, “it 
is because it demands less of you than some 
others. I see what you mean. It pleases you 
because it satisfies you so easily. You can 
grasp it without any effort... .Ithink you 
will see, if you think about it, that for all there 
is in his picture—back of it—a fine hanging, a 
beautiful vase would have exactly the same 
value upon your wall.—From Norris’s The 
Pit (Doubleday, Page). 


4 June 1904 


Safeguarding a Child’s Purity 


By the Author of The Note-book of an Adopted Mother 


Nearly every mother whose children 
have grown from babyhood to school 
age, finds with a pang that they are 
hearing and seeing things which are im- 
pure and degrading. That is to say, she 
does if she is a vigilant mother and one 
who keeps the confidence of her children. 
If she is one of those unfortunately opti- 
mistic parents who feel their children 
safe anywhere and so is not on the alert, 
her peace of mind may remain unbroken ; 
or if she is one who does not invite confi- 
dence she may still possess that ignorance 
which is bliss. 

Suppose she is a young mother, pre- 
pared by no training for the duties of 
maternity and restrained by the con- 
ventions of past generations from dis- 
cussing her perplexity with others, what 
is she to do? In the hope that one 
mother’s experience may be helpful to 
others, this article is written. 

My sons are adopted children, the 
younger of whom is now about seven 
years old. He came to us with his mind 
unsullied, a strong, manly, upright child 
of five. The other was eight when we 
took him and had already heard much 
that was impure. Before he came the 
younger boy had heard from me in a 
wholesome and matter-of-fact way the 
story of birth. I would hardly have 
chosen to tell it so early, but he saw and 
heard something on a farm which forced 
the situation. Although he had been 
warned by a playmate not to tell his 
mother, the habit of opening his heart 
and mind to me was so strong that he 
disregarded the injunction as soon as he 
got home, beginning cautiously and talk- 
ing freely when he found that it was safe. 
He sat on my lap and I explained to him 
that it was not a matter to be discussed 
with other children, but that he could 
speak of it at any time to his father and 
me. I also told him that mothers knew 
much more about such things than boys, 
and that whenever he wished to under- 
stand anything better, he should ask me 
and I would try to explain it to him. 


KEEPING A MOTHER AT BAY 


When the older boy came he was evi- 
dently full of the idea that a mother was 
to be kept at bay. A boy was to mind 
her, or at least to make her think that he 
did; in her presence he must appear to 
be respectful, gentle and innocent; what 
he said or did behind her back did not 
matter, so long as he was not found out. 
He was not a boy of vicious nature. On 
the contrary, he had a clean and whole- 
some heart and an unusually fine mind, 
but he was encrusted, if one may so ex- 
press it, with wrong habits of thought and 
action. The two children were brothers 
and devoted to each other, in spite of long 
separation. It was a question which 
would influence the other, and the younger 
one had his parents’ help and prayers on 
his side, 

I knew from a conversation between 
the two, which I overheard, that the older 
could not be persuaded that it was safe 
to attempt confidéntial relations with 
me. I knew, too, that he was sharing 
some things he had learned with his little 
brother, who would come and repeat them 


tome. I was very glad when the chance 
came one day, as we were examining some 
tiny deer mice, to speak in the most 
matter-of-fact way of their pre-natal life. 
The older boy looked scared and turned 
away his head. I looked at the mice in 
my hand while I said, ‘‘ You knew, didn’t 
you, dear, about such things?”’ 

He hesitated and the younger boy nod- 
ded reassuringly. ‘‘Why don’t you tell 
her?”’ he cried. ‘‘It’s always all right to 
talk about things to your mother.”’ 

Then there was a frightened assent, 
and I went on to speak of some of the 
wonders of early nutrition until there 
was a comfortable break in the danger- 
ous barrier of reserve. Then I changed 
the subject, feeling that he would soon 
make his own advances to confidential 
relations with me, and I was not mis- 
taken. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PURITY 


My boys are still little boys. I cannot 
be sure what the coming years may bring, 
but I know that at present they are pure 
and wholesome in purpose, not removed 
from the impurity of this world, but 
fighting contamination as wisely as they 
can and telling their mother what most 
children exert themselves to hide. 

Not many weeks ago the elder boy 
called me into their room as I was leavy- 
ing, after tucking them in safely for the 
night. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, ‘‘I wish you’d 
tell me how I can keep from thinking of 
the bad things the boys at school say. 
Somehow, when they’re in my mind, I 
can’t help thinking about them.”’ 

Now if there is ever a time when my 
words fall on respectfully attentive ears 
it is at bedtime, when the distractions of 
the day are over and the evening prayer 
has begotten a sweet seriousness in my 
two exceedingly active boys. Solignored 
the waiting engagement and sat down on 
the foot of the older boy’s bed. 

‘‘Which do you like best,’’ I asked, 
‘‘English sparrows or wrens? ’’ 

‘* Wrens, of course,”’ said the boys. 

“Tf you had a bird house with room in 
it for just one pair of birds, you would 
rather have wrens than English spar- 
rows?” 

**Course!”* , 

“‘Pretend your mind is a bird house, 
and when there are. sparrows in it turn 
them out. If the bird house is empty 
they will come back and build again. 
Get some wrens quickly to live there, and 
the sparrows will stay away. They are 
the bad thoughts, you know, and the 
wrens are the good ones.”’ 

This illustration appealed to the boys 
because we see a yearly struggle between 
wrens and sparrows for a bird house on 
our place Then [I told them the story 
of King John and the Abbess Ana, with 
the quick and true retort of the abbess: 

“We cannot hinder the passing 
Of a wild-winged bird overhead ; 

But well may we keep her from building 
Her nest in our garden,” she said. 

In telling I was careful to adapt it to 
their understanding, and they were much 
interested and amused by these lines, 
which they repeated after me. 

“But how can I make myself think 
good thoughts?”’ persisted the elder boy. 
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‘‘Pretend you are taking a railroad trip, 
and think what you can see from the car 
windows,” I suggested, ‘‘or read in one 
of your books or do some work just as 
hard as you can.”’ 

“IT don’t see why you need to ask 
Mother such questions when she is tired,”’ 
remarked the younger boy indignantly, 
sitting bolt upright in his bed. ‘‘There’s 
lots«f interesting things to think about. 
You might make believe you are a frog. 
I like to do that.”’ 

Both boys say, ‘‘It isn’t any fun to 
think or say low things. Only,” they 
add, ‘‘some of the boys say them when 
we are around, and then we can’t forget.”’ 

The older boy once asked a question 
and answered it himself as follows: ‘‘ Who 
invented all the bad words? Perhaps it 
was Cain. I suppose he was about the 
worst man, and he lived so long ago he 
could get them started.”’ 

This suggested heroic measures to the 
younger brother, and he said: ‘I tell you 
what I think would be a good thing, 
Mother. Just kill all the bad people, and 
then there wouldn’t be anybody to spoil 
our being good, don’t you see?” I am 
not sure that I made them understand 
that moral fiber comes by resistance of 
evil, not by isolation from it, but I did 
my best. Poor little victims of the de- 
pravity of others! How much vigilance 
and skill is required of parents to rob 
such evils of their fascination! And how 
necessary it is that the first childish at- 
tempts at conversation about such things 
should not be discouraged by scathing 
rebukes or a simple injunction not to talk 
about ‘‘such dreadful things.’’ My little 
boy was right when he added to a remark 
of mine that ‘“‘it is God who makes peo- 
ple good,” ‘“‘ Y-yes, I know it’s God, but 
mothers help a lot!” 


Lip-Reading for the Deaf 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


There are about two and a half millions 
of deaf and hard-of-hearing people in the 
United States. That this is a conserva- 
tive estimate is made clear when we real. 
ize that the result of careful tests among 
the school children of Chicago showed 
more than six per cent. of the pupils with 
sufficiently defective hearing in both ears 
seriously to handicap them in school work. 
Applying this percentage to the popula- 
tion of the United States would make the 
number noticeably deaf about four mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand! The num- 
ber seems so appalling that I have ven- 
tured only the smaller estimate. 

The vast majority of those so afflicted 
are incurable. Few of them but have 
tried specialists and quacks, drums, disks, 
and what not, with little or no return for 
their money. Nevertheless for prac- 
tically all there is a help, and that help 
consists in training the eyes to do the 
work of the ears, in other words, lip- 
reading. I would that I could convince 
those who are skeptical that it is a real 
and effective resource. Rev. A. W. Jack- 
son says in Deafness and Cheerfulness: 
“‘This art may not be of possible acquisi- 
tion to all. Those of dim eyesight, or 
whose observation is dull, or whose facul- 
ties have begun to decay, might find it 
beyond them. But probably the great 


majority of the deaf might learn it if 
they were resolutely to undertake it.” 
An art is not lightly to be cast aside 
which enables the deaf without artificial 
aids to enjoy the service and sermon at 
church, or which makes it possible to say 
of a deaf lawyer, as is said of Mr. Lewis 
of Tiffin, O., that, ‘‘he not only addresses 
the court and conducts his own cases, 
examining, cross-examining and watch- 
ing all points made by his adversaries, 
but says that he meets with no material 





Hope 
BY JENNIE BELL ROSE 


You speak of Hope and point me to a child 
’Neath blossom-laden boughs, with face up- 
turned 
In golden sunlight free and undefiled 
With smiling eyes wherein tears never burned. 


That is not Hope—that is not Hope, my soul, 
Tis only youth’s glad confidence and glee, 
What when the crashing sto: ms of sorrow roll? 
What when Spring’s blossoms lost and scat- 
tered be? 





Fiom the Painting by George Frederick Watts 


Hope—the far light that steals across the gloom, 
Hope—the one star that shines through prison 
bars; 
Though all the rest go crashing down to doom 
Unconquered still, she watches ’neath the 
stars. 


Frail yet undying when all else hath died 
Bent low by pain, blinded by grief and tears, 
Still through the dark and sto:m whate’er betide 
Still Hope lives on through all the weary years. 


Drooping and faint, blinded and far from light 
With frail hands to the broken harp she clings. 
Oh sweetest of all music! through the night 
The one sweet note amid the shattered strings. 


They do thee bitter wrong who call thee light 
And glad of heart. We who were lost in woe, 

We who have heard thy music through the night 
Of death and pain, we who have suffered, know. 











difticulty in conducting his ordinary legal 
practice.” 

Mr. Lewis was I believe a self-taught 
lip-reader. In my own experience I know 
of a number who have picked up the art 
by themselves. One of these was a 
schoolgirl, who on the strength of her 
lip-reading successfully completed the 
full course in one of Brooklyn’s well- 
known schools. Another was a teacher, 
who has held her position only because 
she has forced herself to read the lips. 

I am convinced that, apart from those 
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inhibited by age or defects of vision, 
those who cannot learn lip-reading are 
a small minority. With thorough and 
expert instruction and faithful practice, 
the results in practically every case are 
far more than worth while. I have in 
mind a gentleman who became totally 
deaf in middle life, and who now says 
that he is as comfortable in his every- 
day walks of life as when he had his 
hearing. Another acquaintance, a lady, 
also in middle life, has almost entirely 
discarded the use of her trumpet after 
only a few months’ study. 

There are a number of famous lip-read- 
ers, but as these cases are usually re- 
garded as exceptional I refrain from 
quoting them. I want to convince my 
readers that exceptional aptitude is not 
prerequisite to success. Mrs. Bell, one 
of the famous lip-readers, declares that 
this art “‘is worth and well repays every 
possible effort to attain it.’”’ Surely if 
Helen Keller can ‘“‘hear”’ with only the 
sense of touch we who can see are singu- 
larly without ambition if we shirk the 
effort of learning to ‘‘ hear with the eyes.” 
And the effort is no greater than thou- 
sands put forth to master music or for- 
eign languages. Learning the facial po- 
sitions that accompany the different 
sounds is not so difficult as learning the 
rules of German grammar; and applying 
the knowledge of these positions requires 
only proper practice and drill. 

Those who learn lip-reading find their 
pleasure in family and social life immeas- 
urably increased. Deaf people are more 
inclined to the ‘‘ blues’? perhaps than any 
other class of afflicted persons. They 
alone know why; no others can appreci- 
ate the silence and isolation they experi- 
ence. But the transformation of those 
who learn lip-reading is often remarka- 
ble; worry and the blues give way to 
calm and hope and with freshened cour- 
age life is faced anew. 

Some peculiar expressions of speech 
have their source in lip-reading. 1 find 
myself saying, ‘‘I didn’t see what you 
said,’ and ‘‘It’s too dark; I can’t hear in 
the dark.”’” These sentences illustrate 
also the drawbacks of lip-reading. It is 
not, and cannot be, a perfect substitute 
for good ears. It reveals neither the 
beauties of music nor the charm of the 
sounds of nature; and it does not infalli- 
bly reveal the sound of the spoken word. 
But it is a help and he who neglects it is 
throwing away a pearl of great price. 

To the parents of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children, and to young men and 
women, I appeal especially. Lip-reading 
can be acquired now more readily and 
more thoroughly than with advancing 
years. Let me quote again from Deaf- 
ness and Cheerfulness: ‘‘Four or five 
years for music we willingly grant; four 
or five years for foreign languages we al- 
low and make no complaint. But here is 
something [lip-reading] which surpasses 
all these in value to such as need it. A 
university degree to the son who has good 
ears is worth far less than this accom- 
plishment to the daughter smitten with 
deafness.’’ And when the art is attained, 
‘think of the increased resource, the 
broader freedom, the more winning grace, 
the less clouded happiness; and then ask 
Duty for a judgment as to your conduct 
respecting it,” 
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The Various Types of 
Clubs, Leagues and Other 
Organizations for Enlist- 
ing and Utilizing Men 








Work for and by Men in the 


Local Church 


By Rev. E. N. Hardy, Quincy, Mass. 


A Comprehensive and In- 
structive Survey Covering 
Different Denominations 
Throughout the Country 











[Clubs of various types are increasing in the 
local churches throughout the country. Many 
of them have been formed within the last few 
months. So widespread has the interest be- 
come that a federation of men’s clubs in New 
England was recently organized, which gives 
promise of large usefulness. So much variety 
exists in types of clubs and ways of procedure 
that we have asked a competent authority to 
survey the entire field and gather up the facts. 
He is exceptionally well informed on the ques- 
tion, and his article we consider one of the 
most valuable summaries of current religious 
movements which we have ever printed. On 
our editorial pages we comment more extend- 
edly on the subject.—Ep1rors. | 





MR. JAMES L. HOUGHTELING 
Chicago (Episcopal) 
Founder of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE MOVE- 
MENT 

Though sporadic attempts to enlist and to 
interest men in organized Christian service are 
discovered in colonial days and in the first dec- 
ades of the past century yet nothing worthy 
of the name is found till 1851 when the Y. M. 
C, A. was organized. Yet more than thirty 
years pass before anything of note was done 
in the local church towards organizing the men 
for definite service. Limiting ourselves tothis 
phase of the work we briefly trace the genesis 
and growth of this movement which has al- 
ready reached immense proportions. Twenty- 
five years ago there was little special work 
done for the young man in the local church, 
though there was much earnest prayer and a 
great deal of honest and well-directed thought. 
As a heavily charged chemical solution sud- 





BISHOP THOMAS B. NEELY, D.D., LL. D. 
New York ( Methodist) 
President of the Brotherhood of the Methodist Episcopa 
Church 


éenly begins a precipitation and crystallization 
which sets in throughout the whole mass, so 
conditions were providentially ripe and ready 
for this religious movement among men. 

In 1883 Mr. James T. Houghtling of the St. 
James Episcopal Church, Chicago, banded to- 
gether in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
twelve young men under the pledge to follow 
the example of Andrew in bringing men to 
Christ. The plan met with immediate success 
and was soon introduced into other churches, 
and has now become one of the strongest of 
the Episcopal orders. In 1888 Dr. Rufus W. 
Miller of Reading, Pa., founded the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, modeled after 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew but enlarged 
and perfected im many ways. It is now in all 
the leading denominations. In 1890 Mr. M. A. 
Hudson of Syracuse organized the first Baraca 
Bible Class, inaugurating a movement which 
has become very extensive. Between 1890 and 
1900 there sprang up a large number of church 
leagues, clubs and fraternities which have mul- 
tiplied with surprising rapidity. This general 
movement has spread over the whole country, 
has manifested itself in agreat variety of forms 
and has accomplished a world of good. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Since there are still many churches in which 
little special work for men has been attempted 
and many others in which a change of method 
is advisable it is worth while to note special 
forms of organization. This movement has 
crystallized itself about four distinctive cen- 
ters and represents the out-working of four 
central ideas. Under these four types the 
multitude of organizations so varied in name 
and purpose may be satisfactorily classified. 
These will be considered in the chronological 
order of their appearance. 


THE BROTHERHOOD IDEA 


The first conspicuous and successful attempt 
to solve this problem was made through the 
organization of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew in 1883. In 1888 the Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip was organized. In the next 
few years the ‘‘ Wesley,” the ‘‘ Mizpah,” the 
**St. Paul ’? Brotherhoods appeared, together 
with several other organizations of a similar 
character. The Brotherhood of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is now the authorized order 
of this large denomination. 

The central idea in this form of men’s or- 
ganization is religious with special emphasis 
upon definite personal work. The apostolic 
names suggest the purpose and spirit of 
these orders. The organization is exceed- 
ingly flexible and adaptable to the ordinary 
local conditions. There are usually two kinds 
of membership, one, of those who pledge them- 
selves to definite service, the other, the associ- 
ate membership, largely determined by local 
conditions. The object is well expressed in 
this constitution: 


The object of the Brotherhood shall be to 
promote religious work among and for men 
and boys, to secure an increased attendance 
of men upon the church services; to deepen 
the interest of men in the church; to endeavor 
to increase the number of conversions among 
men; to bring men into the membership of the 
church; to increase the Christian activity of 
men who are in the church, and to benefit men 
socially and intellectually. 


In most of the Brotherhoods there are two 
rules: The Rule of Prayer—to pray daily for 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young 
men and for God’s blessing upon the Brother- 
hood: The Rule of Service—to make an earnest 
effort each week to bring at least one young 


man within the hearing of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ as set forth in the services of the church. 
The Brotherhood has proved in many churches 
a veritable body-guard about the pastor, it 
has never failed when properly used to train 
efficient Christian workers, and it has already 
made a splendid record in the quantity and 
quality of the men it has brought within the 
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sphere of church and Christian activity. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is inter- 
denominational and is found in about twenty- 
five denominations, has a well-organized Fed- 
eral Council, and publishes a practical and 
readable monthly periodical, the Brotherhood 
Star. There are not less than one hundred 
thousand men banded together in these vari- 
ous brotherhoods. 


THE BIBLE CLASS 


The Baraca Bible Class, organized in 1890, 
presents the best model for the second dis- 
tinctive type of organization. In this organi- 
zation the nucleus is the Bible class organized 
and officered with the primary purpose of 
studying the Bible, yet with ample and elastic 
provision for social gatherings, banquets, ath- 
letic diversions and other expressions of the 
fraternal spirit. A national and interdenomi- 
national organization federates these local 
classes and contributes much to the rapid 
growth of this movement. While the Baraca 
Bible Class is the pioneer in the field and the 
strongest, many other similar organizations 
have sprung up. In not a few cities the lead- 
ing Bible classes have formed unions. This 
Bible class idea has been best wrought out 
in the Baptist denomination, where there are 
classes, like that of the Ruggles Street Church, 
Boston, with more than five hundred members. 
These classes are, however, usually small and 
more often deal with the older boys and the 
younger men. The idea has been most suc- 
cessfully developed and has accomplished 
much good. There are seventy thousand men 
identified with the Baraca movement alone, 
and probably more than one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men in these various 
Bible classes now in training for Christian 
service, and the movement gains momentum 
every day. 
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THE CHURCH LEAGUE 


Under a great variety of names and forms 
another distinctive type of men’s organization 
has arisen. The purposes of these clubs vary 
all the way from the merely social aims to the 
maintenance of the Sunday evening service. 
These clubs have exerted a mighty influence 
for good and are rapidly increasing. No or- 
ganization seems yet, however, to have com- 
pletely filled the bill. The more definitely re- 
ligious orders as a rule are limited in member- 
ship largely because of the high standards of 
service required. The Church League obvi- 
ates this difficulty and in so doing meets an- 
other. With a plan of organization sufficiently 
elastic to include all of the men of the congre- 
gation, the grade of service is necessarily low- 
ered. Which of the two methods promise the 
most is difficult to determine. Both have 
proved most successful. There is a positive 
advantage in enlisting for service all the men 
of the church, and for this purpose the league 
is generally the better medium. In churches, 
too, where the number of men of a pronounced 
religious conviction is somewhat small the 
league renders the best service. An excellent 
model of this type of organization is the Pil- 
grim Fraternal Association of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Dorchester. A little 
more than ten years ago the pastor, Dr. W. H. 
Allbright, wrought out the plan of the frater- 
nity which has become widely known. 

This fraternity incorporates most of the 
best features of the class to which it belongs, 
with the noteworthy addition of the “‘ benefit 
idea.”” This is the specialty of this organiza- 
tion, as the upbuilding of a Sunday evening 
service or a similar purpose is to other organ- 
izations of the class. A description of this 
society will serve to define the work done in 
many others. Gentlemen who attend the 
church and who are eighteen years of age are 
eligible for membership. The regular meet- 
ings are held on the first Monday evening of 
each month from October to May inclusive. 
Program: a short business session followed 
by some pleasing entertainment or instructive 
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address, closing with a simple collation. 
There is annually a public religious service 
on a Sunday evening, with an address to the 
Fraternals by some eminent speaker. The 
crowning social event is ‘‘ Ladies’ Night,’’ 
with reception and banquet. Other meetings 
are held as occasion demands. The dues are 
$1 to join and 50 cents per month for eight 
months of each year. Benefits derived from 
the fraternity: (a) $5 a week in sickness; (b) 
relief to the extent of $25 in case of financial 
distress; (c) $50 to nearest relative in case of 
a member’s decease; (d) an occasion for pleas- 
ant association with other men of the church 
not otherwise afforded. 

The present membership of the association 
is 110. The average attendance at the regular 
meetings is about sixty-five. More than $3,000 
have been paid out in benefits, and the finan- 
cial conditions of the fraternity were never in 
better shape. Even though “religion is not 
the direct concern of the society,’’ the reli- 
gious interests of the church have been greatly 
increased, the audiences enlarged, and the 
financial resources of the church much devel- 
oped through this association. It has proved 
for many a delightful introduction to church 
membership and Christian activity. 

Much of the routine of regular meetings, 
program and membership, etc., of the Pilgrim 
Fraternity is common to about every type of 
men’s organization in the churches but the 
distinctive purpose varies. One of the most 
successful attempts to solve the problem of 
men and the churches has been made by the 
two Faville brothers. Both Congregational 
pastors, Henry Faville at La Crosse, Wis., in 
January, 1892, organized the men of his parish 
into an association whose aim, as expressed in 
its constitution was, ‘‘to increase the interest 
and effectiveness of the Sunday evening serv- 
ice.”’ A month later in the same year Rev. 
John Faville of Appleton, Wis., organized his 
men into The Young Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club. As.a result of these experiments hun- 
dreds if not thousands of clubs have been or- 
ganized, some with a different name and some 
with a wider scope but largely on the same 
general plan. 

The Sunday Evening Club tries to overcome 
the decline of the Sunday evening service. 
Its method is, first, to strengthen the service 
itself in all legitimate ways: then to enlist the 
men of the community who are not identified 
with other churches in a definite effort to in- 
crease interest in and attendance at the even- 
ing service. All men of whatsoever race or 
creed or character, any one who believes that 
a live Sunday evening religious service is a 
good thing in a community can consistently 
join the club. The club’s business is to enlist 
those not enlisted, to utilize those not utilized. 
It asks every man to become a partner in what 
most men acknowledge to be a good thing for 
the community. With the upbuilding of the 
evening service as chief purpose a large num- 
ber of men’s organizations have been effected. 
The club centering its work upon this service 
in no wise confines it to this alone. There are 
social and numerous other committees which 
provide for the fraternal life of the club. 

There are church leagues organized in much 
the same form but with the emphasis upon 
the social purpose. These various organiza- 
tions have in common a broad definition of 
membership, a similar program of meetings 
and much the same list of officers. The mem- 
bership of these clubs probably far exceeds 
that of the other types of men’s organization. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


There remains another type of which we 
briefly speak, not that it deserves less atten- 
tion, but because it is better understood and 
less directly connected with our subject. The 
Educational Club is the name we choose for 
this type in lieu of anything better. In these 
clubs the educational idea predominates and 
the character is largely defined in the name. 
There are civic clubs, lyceums, success clubs, 
debating societies, reading and literary organ- 
izations. Quite properly with these may be 
classified certain charitable, reformatory and 
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temperance societies which exert a most whole- 
some influence and should be encouraged. 
The relationship of these societies to the 
church is ordinarily indirect and frequently 
very slight, hence without disparagement we 
pass them by with brief consideration. 


MEN’S WORK IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


We Protestants have much to learn from 
Roman Catholics concerning work for men. 
While we were dreaming about the subject 
they were working. When we discovered 
that something ought to be done they had 
already successfully organized their men. 
When we were thinking about un organization 
they were holding their first great Congress 
of Laymen in Baltimore in 1889. They long 
ago recognized the mighty power of the laity 
and for more than a score of years have been 
learning how to use them. In fact, so care- 
fully has the Church attended to this matter 
that wise provision is now made through a 
large variety of organizations for every age 
and condition from the childhood of the boy 
to old age. These organizations vary all the 
way from the social to the intensely religious 
and are all under clerical supervision. One of 
the most universal and devotional of these 
orders is the Holy Name Society. Though in- 
tensely religious it wins and holds the men. 
There are not less, and probably far more, 
than a million of the brightest and most vig- 
orous men in the membership of these various 
Catholic orders. A power for the advance of 
American Catholicism which can hardly be 
overestimated. One of the ablest of the 
younger Catholic clergy concerning this sub- 
ject of men remarked, “‘ Our greatest success 
in gathering fruit in the autumn comes from 
the seed which we plant carefully and unre- 
mittingly in the springtime of childhood.” 


THE FEDERATION OF MEN’S CLUBS 


The advance of this splendid movement now 
waits practical federation. In New England 
this forward step has been taken and the In- 
terdenominational Federation of Men’s Clubs 
formed. A similar organization has been ef- 
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fected in New York city. The usefulness and 
possibilities of these federations largely de- 
pend upon the co-operation of the leaders and 
the support of the clubs. This is not a matter 
for enthusiasts alone but of vital concern for 
the whole Church. The fact that in New 
England alone there are 50,000 men banded 
together in the local evangelical churches is 
significant. Federation means for them better 
equipment, better training, more direct and 
eflicient service through exchange of ideas, 
through the larger fraternity and through the 
unity of spiritual purpose. In the light of 
what these clubs might do for the Congrega- 
tional churches, the National Council could 
hardly render a larger service than by the ap- 
pointment of a strong committee to consider 
in all its bearing this relationship of men to 
the churches, to collect and classify data and 
to prepare practical information for general 
distribution. 


OUTCOME AND OUTLOOK 


The beneficent results of this movement are 
already apparent. Men are being reached by 
the church more successfully than 
for a century. It is proved that 
men may and can be reached by 
practical and organized effort, that 
they are capable of the highest 
grades of religious consecration 
and when trained that they be- 
come enthusiastic in Christian 
service. A large accumulation of 
valuable experimental information 
has also been gleaned. A literature 
on the subject. is being created, in- 
terest is quickened throughout the 
Church, the best means and meth- 
ods are sought and applied and a 
splendid advance has been made 
all along the line. What has been 
done is the earnest of what may 
and ought to be done. The work 
is but just begun and the results 
justify large future expectations. 
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Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, Rev. E. W. 
Phillips, Worcester, Mass. 

Baraca Bible Class, Mr. M. A. Hudson, Syracuse, 
M7. 





REFERENCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A list of references and books 
is given to aid those seeking fur- 
ther information. This list, though 
short, is sufficiently comprehensive 
to furnish any student of the sub- 
ject an introduction to all the avail- 
able material. The organizations 
have been so grouped that infor- 
mation respecting those not men- 
tioned may be secured through the 
channels indicated. The best lit- 
erature on the subject is given. 
Some of these books are accurate 
and trustworthy, others inspira- 
tional though superficial or too 
local and limited for broad gen- 
eralizations. 
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New England Federation of Men’s Clubs, Rev. 
William T. Beale, 77 Greenwood Street, Dorchester. 





BROTHERHOOD CHAPTER HOUSE 
Bethany Church, Philadelphia 


This chapter of the Brotherho dof Andrew and Philip has nearly 
1,000 members. 


The average Sunday morning attendance 9.30 A. M. 


From this chapter forty men have joined the church in the 
last four months. 


The Men’s Sunday Evening Club, Rev. John Fa- 
ville, Peoria, Il. 





t—* The Morning Watch.” 





The Pilgrim Fraternal Association, W. H. All 
bright, D. D., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Modern Methods in Church Work, G. W. Mead. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Dying at the Top, J. W. Clokey. U. P. Pub. 
Board, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Spiritual Life, G. A. Coe. 
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Within College Halls, C. F. Thwing. Baker & 
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The Churches and Educated Men, E. N. Hardy. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston: 

The Drift of Young Men with Relation to the 
Churches, C. E. Harrington. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

The Young Men and the Church, Washington 
Gladden. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Why Men do not Go to Church, Cortland Myers. 
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The Boy Problem, W. B. Forbush. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 

These books may be secured through the Pil- 
grim Press. 
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The ratio of male to female communicants 
in the Protestant churches for a century has 
not only held its own but has been substan- 
tially lowered. Evangelical communicants 
have gained during this period threefold on the 
population. Had the ratio of male communi- 
cants been simply maintained that alone would 
indicate a large absolute gain, but in addition 
there has been an actual reduction in the ratio 
itself. The percentage of professing Chris- 
tians in college is at least four or five times 
larger than a century ago. The present trend 
is the more encouraging since the past half 
century has given great impetus to every 
phase of woman’s work in church and else- 
where, 
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A Spicy Narrative of the 
Miuor Joys and Sorrows 
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Some Unpublished Pleasures of Round 


the World Endeavor 


By Mrs. Francis E. Clark 


How the Founder of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and His 
Wife Are Nearly Killed 
with Kindness in Foreign 
Lands : 3 3% 3 3 











At first thought it may seem a delightful thing 
to wander about, ‘‘ endeavoring ’”’ in all lands, 
seeing all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
nations thereof, and having meetings and 
greetings with so many guod people in so 
many wonderful and beautiful parts of the 
world. And it is indeed delightful, especially 
when one is safe at home again, unpacking 
trunks fnll of pleasant memories; but, like 
most things in this 
world, it has its other 
side. It is not all a pic- 
nic, and a merry round 
of sight-seeing. It 
means many weary 
wanderings in trains 
and steamers; in jut- 
kahs and bullock ban- 
dies, in sampans and 
sedan chairs, in Chi- 
nese carts and wheel- 
barrows, and other ve- 
hicles; it means being 
much tossed about 
both by land and sea; 
it means much wrest- 
ling with trunks and 
custom houses; much 
hurrying from railway 
stations to mission sta- 
tions, from churches to 
steamers; much weari- 
ness of the flesh, and 
many of what some one 
has called “the minni- 
kin miseries of life.” 

It may be that some of those who have read 
accounts of these wanderings have sometimes 
been just a little envious of those who enjoy 
such privileges, but suppose that for a few 
moments you put yourself in the traveler’s 
place, and see if you do not find yourself occa- 
sionally remarking: 

When I was at home, I was in a better place, 
But travelers must be content. 


THE SADNESS OF FAREWELL 


We will dwell lightly upon the first pleas- 
ure, if it can be called such, of tearing one’s 
heart into small pieces, and leaving several of 
these pieces in the home land. That is some- 
thing to be endured if it must be so, but not to 
be talked about; but did you ever think what 
it means to every member of a family, to have 
the home life so broken up? 

The pleasure of living in trunks for many 
months at a time, has its disadvantages; such, 
for instance, as the fre- 
quent packings and un- 
packings, and the har- 
rowing experiences of 
the many custom 
houses; one acquires 
such an expression of 
anxiety, as the trunks 
are opened, and rum- 
maged, that it is inter- 
preted as an appear- 
ance of guilt, and the 
trunks are remorse- 
lessly searched, simply 
on account of the anx- 
ious looks of the one 
who is to have the 
pleasure of re-packing. 
The only remedy for 
this difficulty is tocarry 
your anxious face as 
far away as possible 
from your own trunks 
until the proccss is 
over. 


TOSSING ON THE DEEP 


Perhaps you have enjeyed the pleasure of 
sea-sickness for a day or two, on the choppy 
Atlantic, but how would you like to endure 
7,000 miles of seasickness at one stretch, on 
that lonesome, long rolling, most un-pacitic 
ocean in the world? To be sure, one has cer- 
tain lucid intervals, but for me they are very 
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few and far between, and a long voyage is a 
thing to be borne with patience and resigna- 
tion; it is at best a questionable pleasure. 
One learns to sing with great fervor that 
hymn beginning: 
Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray shores, O sea, 
And [ would that my tongue could utter 
The hatred I feel for thee. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN SYDNEY HARBOR 


Imagine yourself, with such feelings as 
these, approaching the great island conti- 
nent of Australia; think of your delight as 
you begin to trace the outlines of Sydney 
Head, and with pencil in hand you calculate 
the exact number of seconds before it will be 
possible to set foot on the dear, dry, beautiful, 
steady land again. ‘‘ Only three hours!” you 
say; “two; one; ”’ and as you begin to reckon 
in minutes you almost forget to notice the 
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entrance to the most beautiful harbor in all 
the world. You have heard by this time that 
the people of Sydney are very proud of their 
harbor, as well they may be; that they love to 
hear strangers express their admiration, and 
that their first question to a new comer is al- 
ways, ‘‘ How do you like our harbor?’”’ Now 
imagine your pleasure as a steam launch, fly- 
ing a C. E. pennon draws near to the steamer, 
and as its passengers 
come on board you are 
so cordially welcomed 
that you do not feel 
yourself a homesick 
stranger, landing in- 
deed, but in a strange 
land, thousands of 
miles from home and 
friends, but you are 
at once at home and 
among kind friends. 

But how would you 
feel if, instead of the 
expected question, 
** How do you like our 
harbor?”’ they should 
tell you that they have 
prepared a little treat 
for you, and that they 
are going to give youa 
little sail down their 
beautiful harbor, that 
you may have an vuppor- 
tunity before the hurry 
of the meeting begins 
to enjoy all its beau- 
ties? Do you think you could keep a little 
look of disappvintment from your face, as you 
go down frum the big ship, which suddenly 
seems so much steadier than you thought it 
was, into the little tossing, bouncing steam 
launch, and start off for a three hours’ sail 
down the harbor, while the steamer draws up 
to the wharf and lands its passengers? All 
this is now so far in the long ago, that it only 
brings a little smile of amusement and a pleas- 
ant memory of.a very beautiful harbor, but it 
had its drawbacks at the time. And yet, lam 
glad I saw that harbor just when, and as I did, 
and shall always be grateful tothe kind friends 
who knew that afterwards we should be glad 
to remember it. 


MEETINGS! MEETINGS! MEETINGS 


And what would you think of the pleasures 
of the meetings in many lands, I wonder. 
How would you like to sit through long weary 
hours in a hard wooden 
chair, or perhaps on 
the floor, trying to sit 
gracefully, remember- 
ing that it is not polite 
to wriggle; listening to 
long addresses in Chi- 
nese or Tamil, or Turk- 
ish of which you under- 
stand not a word, until 
you become so sleepy 
that you are only kept 
awake by the fact that 
both of your feet have 
already gone to sleep, 
and so your head must 
wake? Would you find 
it a pleasure to talk 
through an interpreter, 
trying vainly to think 
of illustrations that 
might brighten up your 
address, and feeling 
that many of those you 
would use at home 
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would mean nothing to your audience, because 
of different customs? Would you enjoy hav- 
ing your address all broken up into little 
pieces, as you take turns with your inter- 
preter, vaguely wondering, when he takes a 
longer or a shorter turn than usual, whether 
he finds your words so little worth saying that 
he is omitting them, or adding words of his 
own that you are sure would be better? 

And even in English-speaking lands per- 
haps you would find that many meetings 
are a weariness to the flesh. Imagine 
yourself in Sydney, confronted with a 
long program, averaging three or four 
meetings a day for nine days. It looks 
rather formidable, but as the meetings go 
on, each one a little better than the last, 
you enjoy every one of them, spite of the 
fact that you never have a moment to 
yourself, and often cannot retire until 
twelve or one o’clock at night, with an 
early start planned for the next morning. 
There is no chance for the letters and ar- 
ticles that must be written, and you con- 
tent yourself with taking hasty notes of 
things you mean to write about later, and 
give yourself up to the enjoyment of the 
meetings. Your nine days pass quickly, 
and you start for Victoria, somewhat 
weary indeed, but with so many pleasant 
memories that you forget all the weariness. 

But you find to your dismay that the people 
in Victoria, who have not just been through a 
long course of meetings, are eager to begin, 
and have planned a program even fuller than 
the one used in New South Wales. And in 
Queensland, and in South Australia it is just 
the same. Each colony has planned as many 
meetings as possible, with no allowance for 
rest between. One comes to feel at last that 
the only possible chance for rest is in the next 
sea voyage, and even looks forward longingly 
to the pleasures of seasickness. And yet all 
this, too, makes a pleasant memory when it is 
over, and I would not have one meeting less 
to remember. The crowded meetings, the 
hearty English, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” the many ear- 
nest and eloquent addresses by Australian 
preachers and laymen, and the memories of 
many delightful homes which have so hospita- 
bly opened their doors to their Yankee guests, 
with their American ways and accents, are all 
very pleasant to think of now. 

And you really would enjoy the many tea 
meetings and receptions and welcome break- 
fastsand social occasions. The cordial, hearty, 
whole-souled Australian hand-grasp is some- 
thing to be felt, though it cannot be described. 
One soon learns to remove every ring from 
the right hand, and if possible, the glove too, 
and though four or five hundred of these hearty 
hand-shakes in one evening sometimes leave 
the hand a little lame, yet it is very enjoyable, 
even if you do sometimes think, with a certain 
kind of admiration, of the Chinese custom of 
shaking your own hand instead of your neigh- 
bor’s, and so shaking hands with a whole 
company at once. 
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THE BROTHER FROM SKOWHEGAN 


And how would you enjoy such an episode | 
as this? One evening, after a long meeting in | 
Melbourne, the five thousand people present 
were all invited to stop and shake hands with 
their guests. Of course not all stayed, but 


many did, and after being cordially greeted by 
five or six hundred people, all of whose hands 
seemed very much alike, suddenly there came 
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a different kind of a hand-clasp, and as I 
looked up into the face of a tall and stalwart 
man, a distinctly American voice said: ‘‘ How 
do you do? I am from Skowhegan, Me.” I 
have never yet had the pleasure of being in 
Skowhegan, but I felt as though I had meta 
long-lost brother; for is not Skowhegan next 
door to Boston when you are away down in 
Australia? There was only a minute for 
greetings; there was no time to ask his name, 
whither he went, or whence he came, and I 
only remember him as the ‘‘ Man from Skow- 
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hegan,”’ but we shall not soon forget him. He 
faded away into the crowd and is only a mem- 
ory now, but the man from Skowhegan will 
receive a cordial greeting should he ever 
chance to enter through the “* Welcome Porch,”’ 
which with all its foreign tongues will never 
omit to have one welcome in the Skowhegan 
language. 


WRITING THE LOVED ONES AT HOME 


And the travel letters! Would you rather 
read or write them? How would you like to 
steal all the time for writing from your rest 
and sleep? Would you like to sit up until the 
** wee small hours ” of almost every night and 
often to rise with the sun, to finish letters and 
articles that must be ready for the next mail, 
no matter how weary the writer may be? 
How would you like to spend almost every 
moment that you could call your own, in writ- 
ing, sometimes on the train, sometimes on the 
deck of a steamer, while every one else on 
board seems to take delight in showing you 
how little they have to do, even lolling in 


: Steamer chairs close beside you? One writes 


and writes and looks enviously at the other 
travelers, in their elegant leisure and then 
turns wearily to the paper again to try to 
write something that may seem interesting 
and entertaining to the friends at home, sitting 
in their rocking chairs, before their cozy fires 
and envying the traveler. 

How do you think you would like to arrive 
at a mission station after waiting for letters for 
two or three months and to be told that 
there were letters in your room and in 
the same breath to be informed that tea 
would be served in ten minutes and that 
guests had been invited to meet you and 
that immediately after tea it would be 
time for the evening meeting. You real- 
ize at once that those letters must wait 
till midnight! You hastily tear open the 
ones you care most for and look to see if 
your dear ones are well and then reluc- 
tantly lay them down while you make 
yourself presentable and go down to chat 
with people whom you are delighted to 
meet, only you do wish you might have 
read one or two of the letters. It is as 
though one had been starving for weeks 
and then is suddenly given a big Thanks- 
giving dinner, with the information that 
he may have just ten minutes for re- 
freshments. On one such occasion, there 
were more than a hundred letters waiting and 
it was nearly two weeks before it was possi- 
ble to find time to read them all, to say noth- 
ing of answering them. 


THE HUNGER FOR HOME NEWS 


At one time we arrived in Shanghai, having 
been more than two months without news 
from home. The day after our arrival we 
were invited by a missionary to take a look 
at the Chinese city of Shanghai. On our way 
we stopped for our mail, and, to our great 
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Prisoners carrying water—Fifth-class cars in Siberia 


delight, found forty or fifty letters. It seemed 
almost impossible to wait another minute for 
news, but a missionary’s time is precious, and 
he was giving it to us, and we felt that we had 
no right to detain him, so, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, the letters were pocketed to wait fora 
more convenient season. Spite of the fact 
that the foreign residents of Shanghai seldom 
or never visit the Chinese city and usually 
discourage tourists from seeing it, we found 
much to interest us there; but we hurried on 
from sight to sight, partly because we did not 
wish to use up too much missionary time and 
partly, it must be confessed, because of those 
letters which were waiting to be read. 

When at last we reached our rooms, eager 
to read our letters—they were all gone! Some 
enterprising Chinaman, seeing the bulging 
pocket, had taken the big package, thinking 
he had found a prize. Of course they were 
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useless to him, but he did not return them. 
Advertisements were put up, with promises 
of reward and no questions asked, and Chi- 
nese servants made many inquiries in the 
Chinese city, but all in vain! We never saw 
one of those letters again, and we had to wait 
six weeks for the next mail. Such is round 
the world endeavoring! 

Many chapters might be written concerning 
storms we have weathered, beds we have tried 
to sleep in, food we have eaten, the exigencies 
of Oriental politness, mistakes we have made; 
but most of them are only amusing episodes 
now, and many unpublished troubles become 
unpublished pleasures afterwards; and if, per- 
chance, any of those who have shared in these 
experiences should read this account they may 
rest assured that our hearts are full of pleas- 
ant memories and grateful appreciation of all 
the kindness shown us. 





For the 


A Little Egyptian Gentleman 


BY REV. ROY B. GUILD 


All day we had been steaming up the 
Nile on our way from Luxor to Assuan. 
During the few moments before darkness 
the heavens had been resplendent with 
sunlight caught and reflected by particles 
of dust in the air. No cloudless sunset 
is more gorgeous than that which is to 
be seen in Egypt. About eight o’clock 
our boat tied up for the night at Esneh 
and four of us decided to visit the old 
temple there. 

The minute we climbed the river bank 
we were surrounded by young fellows 
with lanterns like those in the picture. 
All offered to be our guides and declared 
they could speak English, their vocabu- 
lary, however, being limited to these two 
words, ‘“‘Speak English.”” The light re- 
flected in their faces made us dubious 
about starting off with such an escort. 
Soon, however, we saw one of the gov- 
ernment police, who was made to under- 
stand by signs that we would like to have 
his company. The guide we had selected 
knew where we wished to go: the police- 
man stalked stolidly along beside us: the 
urchins thronged about begging for back- 
sheesh and we said, ‘‘Imshi!”’ ‘‘Imshi!” 
“Go away! Go away!”’ 

One bright-eyed little fellow in his long 
garment covered with an English coat 


’ 
Children 
and wearing a red fez—the lighter-colored 
boy in the picture—ran up to my side and 
said, ‘‘ How do you do?”’ 

As to all the others I answered, ‘“ Imshi! 
Imshi!’’ 

To my surprise this Egyptian lad looked 
up and said, ‘‘ You should not say ‘ Imshi’ 
to me. I wish to walk with you to correct 
my English.” 

Astonished at hearing this well-framed 
sentence, we cordially invited him to go 
with us. We found that he was attend- 
ing the government school at Esneh— 
studying English, and anxious to be able 
to use it freely and correctly. He was 
very ambitious and told us that some day 
he would obtain a good office under the 
English Government. 

Going through the town, we attracted 
the interest of the people on all sides. 
At a small Mohammedan mosque women 
were mourning and wailing the dead. It 
was a wierd, night-time visit, indeed. 
At last we came to the ancient temple, 
which for centuries was literally buried 
in rubbish. The greater part of it has 
now been excavated and we descended, 
taking with us our little friend and one 
of his acquaintances. 

We were so pleased -with this lad that 
we wished to remember him always, so 
we asked him to stand near the wall, 
as we wished to take his picture. To the 
left of our boy is the guide: to the right 
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of him the policeman: then the other 
lad, and then the gate keeper of the 
temple. The gate keeper and the guide 
held their lanterns aloft. The camera 
was focused and a good supply of flash- 
light powder poured out upon a board. 
All watched the proceedings with great 
interest, none of them seeming to know 
what was going to happen. A match 
was thrust into the powder. There was 
a blinding flash and five astonished 
Egyptians stood petrified, wondering 
what would happen next. Could a second 
flash-light have been taken with the 
amazement on their faces, it would have 
been a rare picture. 

After viewing the temple with the help 
of lights and magnesium torches we re- 
turned to the boat. The moon was ris- 
ing, making the scene one of rare inter- 
est and beauty. As we left the temple 
it was impossible to drive away the 
sellers of curiosities. The tourist travel 
had been light and they were desperate. 
Our little friend—evidently much re- 
spected because of his education—was 
able to relieve us somewhat of the nui- 
sance of the people. When we neared 
the steamer, however, he disappeared, 
and we regretted that we had not had an 
opportunity to thank him or to make a 
gift of bucksheesh as all tourists are ex- 
pected to do in this country. 

Just before reaching the landing, how- 
ever, he came running to our side, breath- 
less from some trip that he had made. 
I offered him a gift of Egyptian money, 
which he declined, feeling offended—the 





In the Temple at Esneh 


only one I met in all Egypt that refused 
backsheesh. Just before we went on the 
boat he held up his hand and we saw that 
in it was a small Egyptian basket that 
would hold about a pint. I had told him 
about my own little boy in America in 
whom he had become much interested, 
and concerning whom he had asked a 
great many questions. He said that he 
wished me to take this basket to him 
with his “Salaam.” 

Many, many times we think of this 
sturdy little Egyptian gentleman and talk 
of him, wondering how he is getting 
along, being sure that he will be success- 
ful if he avails himself of every oppor- 
tunity for service and improvement as 
he did that night when he said to us, 
‘““You should not say ‘Imshi’ to me, for 
I wish to go with you to correct my 
English.” 





There have been human hearts consti- 
tuted just like ours for six thousand years. 
The head learns new things, but the heart 
forevermore practices old experiences.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Congregationalism Historically 
Studied 


For the third or fourth time within the 
last ten years a series of volumes has 
been projected to give the history of the 
leading denominations in this country. 
It is not an easy task to tell the story of 
Congregationalists for 300 years in 40,000 
words, and at the same time to present a 
comprehensive and clear idea of the de- 
velopment of polity and doctrine and in- 
fluences which gave them direction. Dr. 
Bacon has thorough knowledge of the 
history of the denomination and of the 
larger history to which it is related. 

To these rare qualifications are added a 
confident and positive judg- 
ment and a clear and simple 
style, with a somewhat mili- 
tant assertiveness, yet a dis- 
position to be judicially fair 
toward all parties concerned. 
While he differs sometimes 
from the opinions of our 
church fathers, he gives 
strong reasons for his con- 
victions and usually makes 
his contentions good. He 
upholds in general the ac- 
tion of the General Courts 
of the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Colonies 
though he considers it some- 
times an unwarrantable in- 
terference. He approves of 
the Half-Way Covenant as 
far as it went, though he in- 
sists that it should have gone 
all the way and admitted 
those who adopted the cov- 
enant to full membership in 
the church. 

This volume is nota primer 
of Congregationalism for 
young people, but rather a 
philosophy of its history. 
To understand and be inter- 
ested in it requires greater 
knowledge of the facts on 
which judgment is passed 
than could be given in the 
space allowed. After a first 
course in the history of our 
denomination this book is 
almost ideal for advanced 
classes. In his History of 
American Christianity, 
which the British Weekly aptly described 
as the product of ‘‘a man who has the 
brain of a statesman, but can handle his 
material with the skill of a novelist,”’ Dr. 
Bacon has evidenced an ability to write 
religious history which is here again 
brought into wise use, and which it is to 
be hoped that he will use in further 
volumes. 


The Story of the Churches. The Congregationalists, 
by Leonard W. Bacon. pp. 280. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.00 net.) 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, aged eighty four, 
says Frank Sanborn, is reading Aristotle in 
the original. United States Comissioner of 
Education Harris has just read Walter Scott’s 
novels through for the eighth time for enter- 
tainment, Hegel’s Phenomenology for sleep- 
lessness and Herbert Spencer’s autobiography 
for amusement at the gigantic egotism of the 
writer. 


Copyright, 1904. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Winston Churchill’s New Romance 


The third number of Mr. Churchill’s 
series of American historical stories is 
second in point of date. Its main thea- 
ter is the middle West in the later years 
of the Revolution and the deeades fol- 
lowing. Its hero is that great pioneer 
and soldier, George Rogers Clark, to 
whom we chiefly owe the control and 
proprietorship of the lands between the 
Alleghanies, the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. But the heroes of the love stories 
are cousins of contrasted dispositions, 
one of them brought up by his exiled 
Scotch father on the frontier, the other 
the son of a wealthy Charleston home. 





The task which Mr. Churchill has set 
for himself is really that of popularizing 
American history. He combines the ro- 
mantic imagination with the didactic im- 
pulse in an extraordinary degree. His 
own pleasure in the romance is conta- 
gio:s. He has a happy art of keeping on 
the level of the popular mind and will 
afford delight to a large circle of readers. 
llis determination is as fixed as ever that 
no great man of his time and scheme 
shall fail to be presented in his pages. 
Andrew Jackson, for example, is intro- 
duced as a pugnacious and slobbering 
boy of eight or ten, and reappears later 
on with the same personal tag, but has 
no real connection with the story. 

The descriptive chapters are admirably 
worked out. The wild woods under the 
shadow of the Blue Ridge, the city of 
Charleston during its first siege by the 


From Winston Churchill's The Crossing 


British, South Carolina plantation life, 
the backwoods settlements, the forts of 
Kentucky, the French settlemen‘s which 
Clark and his band of heroes captured, 
French St. Louis and New Orleans under 
Spanish dominion, become in turn the 
theater of action. 


Mr. Churchill, we think, has strained 
the point in favor of chronological ac- 
curacy to the detriment of his story. 
It is a touch from which even the sys- 
tematic and daring Mr. Henty might 
have shrunk to send a boy of eleven 
as a sharer of hardships in the cam- 
paign which resulted in the capture 
of Hamilton at Vincennes. The reader 
could more easily have par- 
doned a few anachronisms 
than the too owlish wisdom 
of this precocious child. But 
David Ritchie is rather over- 
wise and sober from the be- 
ginning to the end of his 
long pilgrimage. 

For the women, Polly Ann 
is quite the most delightful 
character in the book. Her 
frontier wholesomeness and 
warmth of heart, together 
with the grit and courage 
which carried her through 
the mountains, win the read- 
er’s heart. Mrs. Temple is 
a carefully studied but too 
artificial picture. The two 
French heroines belong en- 
tirely to the domain of ro- 
mantic fiction. 


( The Crossing. by Winston Churchill. 
pp. 598. Macmillan Co.) 


RELIGION 


A Historic View of the New 
Testament, by Percy Garduer. 
pp. 274. Macmillan Co. 


A new edition of an attempt by 
an Oxford professor to deter- 
mine by physiological and psy- 
chological tests how far the New 
Testament was a record of facts 
and how far it is the creation 
of ‘‘the genius of a religion” 
which ascribes to its Founder 
what its votaries felt the need 
of and hoped to find in him. 
The scholar will find much of 
interest in this little volume. 
The ordinary reader will find 
much to perplex him. Professor 
Gardner uses summary methods 
in his criticism of the Gospels. 
He holds that the writers of the first three 
faithfully reflected the teaching of Jesus, 
though they are often in error concerning the 
events of his life; but that the discourses of 
the fourth Gospel are compositions of the au- 
thor inspired by Christian experience. We 
are no longer startled by the use of such crit- 
ical methods, but we are far from being per- 
suaded that their results are decisive. 

Quiet Talks on Power, bv S. DD. Gordon. pp. 

22vu. Fleming H. Revell. 75 vents net. 
The second edition of a book which we have 
already characterized as full of earnest, but 
not sensational teaching about the power of 
God manifest in and working through men. A 
helpful study of this topic, which has attracted 
more attention in Britain than at home. 

The Christian Conversationalist, rt R. W. 

Weaver, Th. D., pp. 112. Am. Baptst Pub. Soc. 

50 cents net. 
A useful book with an unsatisfactory title. It 
deals with the problems of individual Christian 
work for individuals, suggesting the organiza- 
tion of bands of witnesses in our churches 
and providing careful plans for study in the 
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meetings of such organizations. An interest- 
ing bibliography adds to the value of the book. 

From Suntey to Sunday, by H. C. G. Moule, 

D.D. pp. 302. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1. 50. 
Short chapters of comment on Bible readings 
for every day in the year, by the present 
Bishop of Durham. The work of a scholar 
who has insight into the hearts of men and a 
deep and kindly sympathy with their experi- 
ences. The brevity of the discussion keeps 
the book within reasonable compass, and its 
wide range offers considerable variety of 
thought. 


Pictures from Pilgrim’s Progress, by Charles 
fi. Re oe pp. 237. Fleming Revell. 
00 ne 


Mr. Spurgeon was the prince of popular com- 
mentators. These are lectures with some ad- 
ditions drawn from the large reservoir of his 
unpublished sermons. His delight in Bunyan 
and appreciation of the characters in the great 
allegory appear on every page. It is the work 
of a preacher and the personal appeal runs 
everywhere through it. 
The Brock in the Pasture, by Rev. > 


Elliott, D. D. pp. 34. Winona Pub. , Chi- 
cago. "eb ‘cents net. 


A study of the Shepherd Psalm which must 
have been helpful and suggestive to those who 
heard it at the Winona Lake Assembly. 


TRAVEL 
b 

a is 4 rt etn Fg Co 82 $2 00. Duet 
The English Sussex for most Americans sug- 
gests Brighton, Hastings and Rye. This hand- 
book dwells lovingly also upon the hill coun- 
try, with its picturesque villages and unspoiled 
downs and woods. Sussex is still a Saxon 
county, and many so-called New England col- 
loquialisms, such as guess and disremember, 
survive in its common speech. Its literary 
associations and beauties of landscape afford 
abundant material for a charming book. One 
of the attractions of the region is its proximity 
to London. A good word must be said for the 
woodcuts by Frederick L. Griggs. In these 
days of process plates they are a refreshment 
and delight to the reader. There is an admira- 
ble map. 

Around ng M ay with a King, by N. Arm- 
strong. pp. 290. F. A. Stokes Con $ .60 net. 
Among royal ‘progresses the journey around 
the world of Kalakaua, the last king of Hawaii, 
takes a special place from its mingling of dig- 
nity and comedy. Mr. Armstrong was the 
king’s personal attendant, and reports with 
full detail his reception at a variety of courts, 
his attempt to negotiate a matrimonial alliance 
with the imperial family of Japan, his ad- 
ventures, dissipations, honors and rebuffs. 
The author fortunately was a man of humor, 
and suggests a great number of humorous sit- 
uations to the reader. The king’s famous 
feather cloak proved a most important piece 
of stage property in his different popular and 
court appearances. Altogether the buok is 
unique, and well repays the reader. It is illus- 
trated with portraits of royal personages and 
others, including one of the author crowned 
and covered with chaplets of flowers after a 

dinner given to his royal master. 
Flower-Time in the Oberland, by Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley. pp. 337. Macmillan Co. 
Pleasant chapters describing repeated visits 
to Switzerland in the flowery time of spring. 
Canon Rawnsley is familiar with the beauties 
of the Bernese Oberland, and gains a fresh 
point of view in describing them out of season. 
Each chapter is introduced by one of the au- 
thor’s sonnets and the frequent illustrations 
are lithographs, some of them too vague for 
beauty, but now and then quite unusually 
effective. A book which Swiss tourists, for 
memory or in anticipation, will enjoy. 
Whittier-land, by gre pumrere. pp. 160. 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co. $1. 
Pilgrimage to Whittier-land. aus more 
and more a feature with visitors to New Eng- 
land life. Mr. Pickard has met a need with 
this compact, comprehensive and well-illus- 
trated study of the homes and haunts of the 
poet. His familiarity with Whittier’s life has 
enabled him to introduce much material of 
personal interest. A good map adds to its 
convenience as a guide-book. 


FICTION 


The Woodcarver of ’Lympus, by M. E. Wal- 
ler. pp. 311. Little, Brown & C %1.50. 


The promise of Miss Waller’s juveniles finds 
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fulfillment in her first novel. She employs the 
same intimate knowledge of the life of the 
Green Mountain valleys together with direct 
contrasts of poverty and wealth, of character 
made strong by limitations and the kindliness 
of some at least of the wealthy and cultivated 
people of the eities. The woodcarver is a 
strong, ambitious man suddenly reduced to 
helplessness, and his resurrection to self- 
respect, usefulness and happiness is sketched 
in an interesting way. But the strongest 
character of the book is the little untamed 
mountain girl in her growth to womanhood 
and her progress in the knowledge of life. 
An unusual story with a wholesome and up- 
lifting atmosphere. 
rg gy oo of the oo by Max Pemberton. 

pp. 309. Dodd, Mead & $1.50 
The hero suggests to i lady “that a good 
title for the narrative of their adventures 
would be, ‘‘ Through fire and water to Hanover 
Square.”” He was right—there is no convenient 
stopping place. We advise readers against be- 
ginning late in the evening. The scene opens 
on an ocean steamer bound for Liverpool. 
One of the passengers is an American girl 
who is engaged to an English nobleman. 
Startling events occur in quick succession. 
Mystery, hair breadth escapes, rogues, heroes, 
fair maidens, rapture are all in the story. As 
a novel of modern adventure it is equal to the 
author’s best, and that is very good indeed. 

The Price of b Seay om by Margery Williams. 

pp. 312. Macmillan 
May best be seeks as the study of a char- 
acter. Fan Tasker is the only daughter of a 
saloon keeper in a New Jersey shore village. 
She has been spoiled for acquiescence in evil 
home conditions by a good education, while 
with much of her father’s strength she in- 
herits also her mother’s delicacy of taste and 
conscience. The natural bitterness growing 
out of her experience gives venom to a keen 
wit, The coming of a lover and a brief period 
of happiness contribute to the education of 
heart which transforms her unhappy girlheod 
into womanly strength. The story is told 
with thoughtfulness and humor and in its own 
field is well worth reading. 

The Horse-Leech’s Daughters, by Margaret 

Ror Je8 Jackson. pp. 351. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Mrs. Jeunes has followed her successful 
story of the English coal mines with this study 
of the frivolous daughters of New York. The 
tiger-eyed little extravagant wife who ruins 
her husband is quite overdrawn, we think. 
Few modern American women are so abso- 
lutely childish in their ignorance of business. 
The story has a certain power of satire, is 
readable enough and will give rise to whole- 
some discussion, but it is neither sober enough 
nor broad enough to make a prominent mark 
in fiction. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Reciter’s of Verse, com mt 
and edited by "Ernest Pertine pp. 778 me P 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 


An English catenin of poetical pieces for 
recitation preluded by a sensible and clearly 
illustrated treatise by the editor on the art of 
speaking. The collection is especially rich in 
recent copyright poems and, while not ex- 
cluding our American poets, its English origin 
and outlook will give it a certain freshness for 
American students and reciters. 

d Man and She Stoops to 


The Goodnatur’ 
uer, by Oliver Goldsmith. pp. 285. D.C. 
Heath & bo. 60 cents 


Bastward Hoe, e, by Jonson Chapman and Mars- 
d The A by Jonson edited 2 

Felix E E. Schelling, | Litt. D. pp. 408. "D.C. 

& Co. Each 60 ce 


Numbers of the Belles Lettres Series, notable 
for the large, clear type and tasteful binding. 
The introduction and critical material in the 
case of Goldsmith is supplied by Austin Dob- 
son. The volume of plays is edited by Pro- 
fessor Schelling of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


spore and Presiden tial Menapes of The- 
odore Roosevelt. pp. 485. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.26. 


The selection of these public addresses has 
been made under the supervision of the Presi- 
dent, who, however, derives no financial ad- 
vantages from the sale of the book. The in- 
troduction is by Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 


How to Identify Old China, vy. Mrs. Will- 
oughby Hodgson. pp. 165. Geo. Bell & Sons. 
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A handbook for amateur collectors, which 
deals with pottery and china, their history, 
marks and the methods of recognition with 
respect, however, only to English makes. An 
introductory chapter handles the subject gen- 
erally, after which the potteries are taken up 
in their order and their history given. The 
elaborate illustrations will be of assistance to 
the collector. 


Ellen or Wi pieperings of an Old Pine, by 
— Battell. Vol. I. pp.602. American bub. 


A second and enlarged edition of a treatise in 
which Mr. Battell corrects, rebukes and sets 
things to rights in physics and mathematics 
generally. His initial onslaught on the sub- 
junctive mood raises a smile which often re- 
curs, until the reader lays down the book in 
amazement that a man of such evident force of 
character should spend time to so little pur- 
pose. 

What Handwri writing Indicates, by John Rex- 

ford. pp. 142. G Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
This is written in the reviewer’s habitual 
back-hand, of which Mr. Rexford asserts that 
it “‘ indicates cold-heartedness,’’ a quality not 
uncommon, perhaps, in reviewers. The author 
kindly adds, however, ‘‘ The student of gra- 
phology must not be hasty in declaring the 
writer of every piece of back-hand writing a 
cold-blooded, hard-hearted monster.’ ‘The 
book belongs to one of those branches of 
pseudo-science in which nothing can be proved, 
though there are some grounds of observation 
and comparison to go upon. Its indications are 
carefully worked out and it is fully illustrated. 


Book Chat 


Mr. J. P. Morgan proves to be the purchaser 
of the manuscript printer’s copy of the first 
book of Paradise Lost, recently put on sale in 
London. 


At the unveiling of a memorial stained-glass 
window in Exeter Cathedral to the novelist 
Blackmore the address was made by a more 
recent interpreter of the Dartmoor country, 
Eden Philpotts. 


From London comes the report that one of 
America’s leading managers of theatrical com- 
panies, the head of whatis known as the “‘ the- 
ater trust,” has arranged to produce a drama- 
tization of Pilgrim’s Progress next season. 


Another interesting old book which has 
passed into the hands of an American col- 
leetor—at a record price of over $5,000—is a 
copy of the quarto edition of Shakespeare’s 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth. 


Edgar Faweett, who died in London, May 2, 
was an industrious and successful story 
writer, journalist and playwright. Most of 
his stories dealt, sometimes in a satirical vein, 
with the peculiarities of New York society. 


The warrant under which John Bunyan was 
committed to Bedford jail recently sold at auc- 
tion in London for over $1,500. What a pity 
that Bunyan could not have had some of the 
money for the support of his family while he 
lay in jail! 


Having devoted his recent years to the 
study of the American abroad and of the Eng- 
lishman on his native soil, Mr. Henry James 
is coming home this fall to study—and no > 
doubt report in a novel—the recent changes of 
American life. 


A Tangled Skein, by John W. A. Shaw, is a 
lecture by a Negro in which in part he answers 
an article by Rev. T. N. Baker in The Congre- 
gationalist for the segregation of the black 
race in the United States. Mr. Shaw calls his 
pamphlet a vindication of Booker T. Washing- 
tonand his work. It deserves attention. 


Hugh Black, the Scotch author of Friend- 
ship and Work, will have a warm welcome on 
his arrival in America this summer. He is 
due early in August, and will spend the six 
weeks following at Bible conferences in Penn- 
sylvania and Northfield, at Chautauqua, and 
in preaching in Pittsburg and New York. 
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The Greatest Event in History* 


By Rev. 


A very interesting text-book in a series 
for the schools of England, is a study of 
history by arranging the events of each 
period around its central point of inter- 
est. The author, Dr. W. F. Collier, be- 
gins with the proposition that the great 
central event in all history is the death of 
Jesus Christ. For, he says, ‘‘ History is 
false to her noblest trust if she fails to 
teach that it is the power of the cross of 
Christ which alone preserves the world 
from hopeless corruption.”’ 

What is the power of the cross? It lies 
in the fact that the death of Christ was a 
sacrifice, voluntary, determined, purpose- 
ful. It was not an isolated act, but the 
culmination of the life of the Son of God 
who, fulfilling the Father’s will, gave him- 
self for men. Dr. James Hamilton says 
that the time from which the human fam- 
ily dates its new life is not alone the 
birthday of Christ which we make the be- 
ginning of our era, but also the day which 
saw the atonement accomplished. 

The two dates, with their intervening life- 
time of thirty years, crush up into one great 
divine day, with its morning softly spread on 
the hills of Bethlehem, with its sun going 
down amidst somber clouds on Calvary: and 
it will depend a little on temperament and still 
more on personal experience, whether it is on 
the morning or evening of Christ’s ‘‘day”’ 
that the spirit mainly dwells: whether it be at 
the cradle of incarnate deity or at the cross 
of atoning omnipotence that it finds the 
wished-for consolation and is prepared to de- 
part in peace. 

The task which the authors of the four 
Gospels set for themselves was to answer 
the question, Why did Jesus Christ die on 
the cross? They wrote no biography of 
him. Each writer selected the remem- 
bered sayings and doings of Jesus which 
he could best arrange for cumulative ef- 
fect to persuade men to believe that he 
was the Messiah, the Son of God, and that 
believing they might have life in his name 
[John 20:31]. They showed that Jesus 
manifested God to men; and that, though 
men welcomed the benefits which he 
brought to them in the name of the Father, 
every class of human society rose in hos- 
tility to him when he revealed the divine 
ideal, that men should live not to make 
others serve them but to serve humanity. 
When he symbolized his mission by heal- 
ing the sick, making the lame to walk, the 
deaf to hear and the blind to see, his popu- 
larity grew. But as soon as men discov- 
ered that his purpose was to move them 
to serve others their antagonism awak- 
ened. He first stirred the enmity of that 
class of the church which had the reputa- 
tion for being the holiest—the scribes and 
Pharisees. When heassumed the author- 
ity of God to warrant the liberty of the 
individual conscience—authority which 
they claimed and used against such liberty 
—when he set aside their ceremonial wash- 
ings before eating, their fasts and tithes 
and their Sabbath rules, they sought to 
kill him. He next antagonized the class 
which held the offices in the church, drew 
their salaries from it and enjoyed its hon- 
ors. When they saw these endangered by 
the teachings of Jesus, they did not argue 
with him, but they had one argument 
about him among themselves which the 
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high priest stated, ‘It is expedient for 
us that one man should die for the people 
and the whole nation perish not.’’ 

The civil rulers hated him because they 
feared that his ideas of human duty and 
liberty would stir rebellion among the peo- 
ple and cut off the revenues of the corrupt 
government. The people themselves who 
adored him when he healed their sick, and 
fed them, and denounced their oppressors, 
had no further use for him when he an. 
swered their petitions for more loaves and 
fishes by telling them not to work so hard 
for food, but to give their best efforts to 
get sustenance for their spiritual life. 
Even his own disciples hesitated in their 
allegiance, many of them left him, and at 
last he said to the twelve who remained, 
“Will ye also go away?”’ 

When he came to the final test, as we 
saw in the study of his trial, all classes 
took part in aggravating his sufferings. 
The priests of the most high God plotted 
against him, a chosen disciple betrayed 
him, the highest authorities of his church 
tried and condemned him, the civil rulers 
of his own province insulted and tortured 
him, the Governor of Judea sentenced 
him to death after declaring him innocent. 

The same spirit re-asserted its hatred of 
goodness when Jesus hung on the cross. 
The chief priests mocked him, scribes and 
elders taunted him, the passers-by caught 
up*their taunts and shouted them in his 
ears, the soldiers gambled for his gar- 
ments before his eyes, and even the rob- 
bers between whom he was crucified 
abused and cursed him. All his disciples 
had fled from him as soon as he was ar- 
rested. Deserted by every human being, 
he who gave himself to save mankind, 
said, ‘‘I am not alone for the Father is 
with me.” But there came a moment of 
supreme darkness of soul when he cried, 
‘““My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’”’ 

Thus lived and died the Saviour of the 
world, his life and death one great sacri- 
fice. What does it mean? 

He showed to men the Father who has 
created and preserves them, yearning to 
make his children like himself. He 
showed how and where they were un- 
like God—selfish priests, scribes, elders, 
rulers, people, even disciples. None stood 
the test. He showed how to bridge the 
gulf made by sin between God and man, 
how to reconcile the Father and the chil- 
dren who had broken faith with him. It 
was by a love that was not measured even 
by the most ignominious and cruel death 
inflicted by those to whom he was reveal- 
ing the Father. 

For nearly twenty centuries the Chris- 
tian Church has been trying to interpret 
the meaning of the cross. All the the- 
ories it has formulated express some part 
of the truth. But the sacrifice of Christ 
means to each one who seeks to under- 
stand it what his experience has found in 
it. It has a real relation to all human 
experience. Before the busy world with 
its eager pursuits, its gayety and its sor- 
rows, its schemes impelled by love and 
fear of loss and hate and hope, the Chris- 
tian Church lifts up the dying Son of God 
on the cross with prayer and solemn an- 
them and tender appeal, calling to men 
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‘to look on the world’s sacrifice and say- 


ing, ‘“‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by?” And in the midst of the bab- 
ble of human voices, and gay laughter 
and muffled sobs and heart throbs that 
hint at unshed tears, here and there one 
and another is arrested by the appeal. A 
vision opens before him of a divine life of 
truth and love and service to men and 
fellowship with the Father and the Son. 
The cross reveals to him a new world and 
is the door through which he can enter 
into it. So the kingdom of God moves 
slowly but surely to its great consumma- 
tion when the sufferer at Calvary, risen 
and glorified, shall be hailed by a regen- 
erated world as King of kings and Lord 
of lords. 


The will of Miss Elizabeth C. Kimball of 
Peabody, Mass., gives her library, which is 
said to be a valuable one, to the South Church 
Sunday school with the proviso that such books 
in it as are not proper for a Sunday school 
library shall be burned. We hope the censor- 
ship will be generous and that some upper 
shelves will be reserved for wider than ordi- 
nary religious uses. If all the books not proper 
for a Sunday school library were to be burned 
the world would be much impoverished. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Fight of the Politicians 

Springfield has been the center of interest 
for nearly two weeks, not only for the state, 
but for the country. An outsider may not 
quite understand the situation. First of all 
Chicago needs a new charter. Without it she 
will be crippled in her resources and develop- 
ment. There is little probability that this 
charter could be obtained were Governor 
Yates re-elected. Then, too, Chicago has had 
no man in the executive chair for many years, 
if ever. Mr. Deneen as state’s attorney has 
made an exceptionally fine record and is a 
man of superior ability and character. The 
people trust him. Governor Yates is charged 
with having violated nearly all his anti-guber- 
natorial promises, although he claims to the 
contrary, and that he is a victim of persecution 
by the Chicago press. Of Mr. Lowden noth- 
ing unfavorable can be said only that he isa 
rich man, a son-in-law of the late George M. 
Pullman, and that men like Lorimer and the 
party bosses whom Chicago would like to be 
rid of, favor his candidacy. These facts 
handicap him and injure his prospects. But 
there is no doubt that if elected he would 
make a good governor. In fact, so far as 
northern Illinois is concerned there is little 
doubt that either Deneen or Lowden would 
look well after its interests. Governor Yates 
is bitterly opposed in this region, not on per- 
sonal grounds, but as a man whose chief sup- 
port is an army of office seekers, and whose 
pledges as to civil service especially have not, 
as the people here believe, been kept. What 
the adjourned convention will do it is difficult 
to predict. So far as one can judge there are 
as yet no indications of any disloyalty on the 
part of the supporters of either of these three 
candidates. Nor has either of them support- 
ers enough, were he to receive all the scatter- 
ing votes, to nominate him. Were Governor 
Yates wise he would withdraw from the con- 
test and give his aid to either Mr. Lowden 
or Mr. Deneen. In this way he would retain 
influence in the state and escape the risk of 
the defeat which stares him in the face if he 
finally secures the nomination. 


Boys and Girls at the Morning Service 

Few pastors in Chicago or near it have suc- 
ceeded in securing the attendance of any large 
number of Sunday school scholars at the 
morning service. To a certain extent Dr. 
Sydney Strong of the Second Church, Oak 
Park, has met the difficulty. Nearly every 
Sunday from sixty to a hundred boys and girls 
under high school age are present at the morn- 
ing, service. He began with the attendance 
of afew. He asked them to commit to mem- 
ory a hymn, which is sung as the second hymn 
of the morning service. When it is announced 
these boys and girls come forward and join 
the pastor in repeating it and at the end of the 
month they repeat the whole of it, after which 
the congregation rises and sings it. On the 
first Sunday of the month they read it to- 
gether, the next Sunday they repeat one verse, 
the next two verses, till the entire hymn is 
learned. A monthly psalm is also committed 
and then a valuable amount of Scripture and 
devotional literature is stored away in the 
memory for future use and at the same time 
interest in the church service is awakened and 
made permanent. Dr. Strong has arranged to 
send copies of his monthly leaflet to those of 
his brethren who would like to try his meth- 
ods in their churches at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a year for twenty-five copies. 


An Edifice That Makes for Harmony 


The First Church, Ottawa, Rev. L. O. Baird, 
pastor, is one of the most vigorous and ag- 
gressive churches of our order in the West. 
It has recently been thoroughly repaired and 
the audience room so changed as to render it 
one of the most attractive in or about Chicago. 
A new and costly organ has been installed, 
and, better still, all these improvements on 





the church and the parsonage, which have 
cost about $10,000, have been provided for. 
The reopening after the congregation had 
been absent from theaudience room for nearly 
@ year was a delightful occasion. Pres. J. H. 
George preached the sermon. The Lyman 
memorial organ, the communion furniture, 
the offertory plates and the pulpit Bible, all 
the gifts of individuals, were received with 
impressive ceremony. At the evening service 
Hon. T. C. McMillan of Chieago spoke of the 
value of the church from a business man’s 
point of view. But perhaps the most impress- 
ive service of the day was the communion 
service at 4 Pp. M., at which twenty-six persons, 
all but one on confession, were received into 
fellowship. As there is a good deal of interest 
in the city in the new house and in order that 
people may see it without leaving their own 
church services, arrangements have been made 
so that Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Episcopalians may visit it, hear the organ 
and have their own minister preach. Each 
of these denominations will have the use of 
the church on successive evenings. The har- 
mony between these churches is complete, and 
this new courtesy on the part of Mr. Baird 
and his people will not tend to diminish it. 


The Bible in Schools 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cook of Chicago and a few 
women whé sympathize with her have toiled 
for several years to restore the reading of the 
Bible, or at least selections from it, in the 
public schools. Thus far her efforts have had 
little result save to increase public sentiment 
in its favor. Petitions numerously signed, 
and that, too, by the best people in the city, 
have been quietly laid aside by the Board of 
Education. Decisions of courts here and 
there in the Northwest have been given dis- 
tinctly favorable to the restoration of . the 
Seriptures to their old place in the schools. 
But at present it does not look as if the re- 
quest of these good women, whose story was 
told so graphically by Mrs. Cook in the Mon- 
day morning Ministers’ Meeting, would be 
granted. 


Reform of Prisoners 


Perhaps no one of the lesser reforms with 
headquarters in Chicago is more useful than 
the Central Howard Association, of whose 
work Miss Kellor told the ministers Monday 
morning. The purpose is to secure perma- 
nent positions for discharged prisoners, or 
for those released on parole. Unlike the 
Volunteers, this association has no home for 
the discharged prisoner. It does not believe 
that it is best for these prisoners to be thrown 
together. As far as possible the public is kept 
from recognizing them as prisoners. Miss 
Kellor thinks more than ninety per cent. of 
those who apply for help at the office of this 
association are permanently saved. Miss Kel- 
lor paid a warm compliment te our business 
men, many of whom she has found willing to 
grant these discharged men a trial, and at the 
same time conceal their identity as men who 
have served out a sentence in a prison. 


Visitors from Abroad 

The ministers were favored Monday morn- 
ing in listening to a few words from Rev. 
Mr. Simon of Bath, Eng., who with Mrs. 
Simon is making his first journey in America. 
They are guests of Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Green 
of the New England Church, who on Tuesday 
evening gave a reception in their honor at 
which many of the representative Congrega- 
tionalists of the city were present. 


The Anti-Saloon League in Ilinois 

This league is proving an efficient aid to the 
churches. Through its influence the local op- 
tion bill which came so near passing at the 
last assembly will become a law in the near 
future. Friends of the saloon are doing all 
they can to prevent this and show that there 
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is no agency among us which they so greatly 
fear as the Anti-Saloon League. It has head- 
quarters in Springfield and Chicago, is recog- 
nized by the churches as their agent, and 
although but three years old has secured an 
income of more than $17,000. It proposes to 
see that laws already enacted are enforced, 
and to secure such additional legislation as 
seems wise. If it is sustained as enthusiastic- 
ally and as liberally as it deserves, the power 
of the saloon in Illinois will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Food for Growth 


Under the above title Rev. James M. Gray, 
D. D., of Boston will deliver a courss of five 
lectures in June at the Chicago Avenue 
Church. Admission is to be free and young 
people are invited to attend. The subjects are 
Reconciliation, Salvation, Justification, Saint- 
ship, and the Holy Spirit. The attendance at 
a similar course of lectures last summer aver- 
aged about 1,200. 


Summer Work 


The Moody Institute has announced an at- 
tractive program for the summer. Instruc- 
tion will be given daily by competent teach- 
ers, and some distinguished men from abroad 
will lecture. Special attention will be given 
to evangelistic work. Experience seems to 
prove that summer is a good time to reach 
the people with the gospel. 


Chicago, May 28. FRANKLIN. 





The Michigan Summer 
Assembly 


The management of the Congregational 
summer assembly has selected a tract of land 
containing 125 acres, between Lake Michigan 
and Crystal Lake and fronting on both lakes, 
two miles from Frankfort, Mich., as the per- 
manent home for the assembly. The meeting 
this year will be held in the town of Frank- 
fort, where homes and hotels will furnish 
ample accommodations at reasonable rates. 
The dates are Aug. 6-21. The mornings will 
be devoted to Bible study, the afternoons to 
rest and fellowship and the evenings to lec- 
tures and popular entertainments. The in- 
structors in the Bible are: Professor Stevens, 
Yale; Professor Beardslee, Hartford Semi- 
nary; Prof. R. R. Lloyd, Evanston, Ill.; and 
probably Pres. H. C. King, Oberlin. Some 
of the speakers and lecturers are: Drs. F. W. 
Gunsaulus; J. S. Mills; G. F. Wright; E. A. 
Steiner; J. H. George; Sydney Streng; J. F. 
Loba; J. A. Adams; Evangelist H. L. Gale, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ira Landrith; President 
Kirbye, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. R. J. Bennett, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Hon. S. M. Jones, Toledo, 0.; Rev. 
A. A. Tanner; Rabbi Gries, Cleveland, O. 

The music will be under the direction of 
Mr. G. W. Hull, Sandusky, O., with an at- 
tractive list of soloists. The Crescent String 
Club of fifteen members will be present 
throughout the session. A fine manual pipe 
organ and grand piano will be furnished by 
the Kimball Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Interest in the assembly in all quarters is 
most encouraging. The United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants, who are invited to be 
present and share in the organization, are ex- 
pected to attend in good numbers. It is con- 
fidently believed that this assembly may be 
made the means of a greatly quickened spirit- 
ual life and closer fellowship, especially to our 
Congregational churches and pastors, and pro- 
motive of the union of the denominations that 
are or may hereafter become disposed toward 
union. : 

Congregational people should seize this op- 
portunity of building up an institution on the 
unique and solid foundation of first-hand in- 
ductive Bible study. It is hoped that the pas- 
tors will feel it their privilege, as well as their 
duty, to be present at Frankfort and lend 
their influence to this worthy enterprise. For 
booklets or information address Rev. H. S. 
Wanamaker, secretary, Elyria, O. w. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Stary of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER XX. LESSONS FOR THE LIVING 


To me there is always something impious in the 


preparing for death that people talk about; as if we 
were not continually, whether in the flesh or out of 
it, living in the Father’s presence.—D. M. Mulock. 
Death’s but a path that must be trod 
If we would ever pass to God. 
—Parnell. 

The scene in the old church is as real as yes- 
terday—the casket, piled with flowers, the 
simple offerings gathered in the fields by chil- 
dren and the wealth of beauty and perfume 
brought by sympathizing hearts from gardens 
and homes; the thronged pews silent and 
throbbing with the strange blending of human- 
ity. Tom Horton, Guy Wilson, John Hunt 
and Stephen Somes were assigned the last task 
and honor. There were faces which I knew, 
never seen in public or social mingling before— 
men and women whom the church walls sel- 
dom enclosed. Homeand hovel, office, saloon, 
factory, farm and fishboat were represented. 
Mrs. Gray’s aged, spiritual face, hallowed 
with traces of reminiscent sorrow, half ob- 
scured the gross countenance in the adjacent 
pew—Jerry Phail. The father, shading his 
eyes with trembling hands, sat in quiet, 
thoughtful grief; the mother, weighted with 
despairing sorrow intensified by her garb; the 
young brothers and sisters in hushed absorp- 
tion or tears. The slow, subdued strains ef 
** Jesus, Lover of My Soul” stole from lips 
and organ in the chancel. Then Paul Shepard, 
with white and priestly face, was reading the 
fourteenth of John. With the evidence of his 
own hushed grief in his drawn features as he 
turned to the varied audience before him, 
there was something stern and searching in 
his eyes that almost hid the sympathy that we 
knew was in his aching heart. He spoke with 
a slow, impressive force and gesture: 

**In the harbor of one of our Atlantic cities 
today a steamer is setting out upon its ocean 
voyage. Of those who stand upon the pier to 
say ‘Good-by’ some are smiling and some 
areintears. But in the interests of business 
or pleasure such voyages are made. Friends 
and home lives are willing to endure absence 
because there is reason for it. 

“T ask, Is it not possible that God has a rea- 
son for it when he makes it necessary for hu- 
man lives to part for a few years out of a great 
eternity? The lesson that comes to us as 
Jesus taught it to his disciples is the endless- 
ness of life and the shortness of separation. 
‘ Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believealso in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so, I would 
have told you. For I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I come again, and will receive you unto my- 
self; that where I am, there ye may bealso. 

Because I live, ye shall live also.’ 

**T see the steamer departing and the people 
returning to their homes. They turn from 
their sorrow and attend to the business of 
life. They find pleasure in talking of the 
absent ones and of meeting them again. 
Other friends cheer the time of separation. 
It reminds us of another message that comes 
from the lips of Jesus Christ to us as we are 
drawn together here in sorrow: 

*** And [ will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may be 
with you forever; even the Spirit of truth. 
.. . For he abideth with you, and shall be in 
you. I will not leave you comfortless.’ 

**It is not necessary for me to speak all that 
might be said of this young life that is with us 
no longer. But I want to say, with my in- 
terest in all young men, that I had the pleas- 
ure of knowing this young man. Inthe words 
I have frequently heard in the past two days, 
he was ‘a good boy.’ But most lives rise 
higher and sink lower in their inner, unseen 
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selves than we usually know. I have known 
something of his inner desire to lead a Chris- 
tian life. I have known something of his 
struggles in this world where temptation is 
common; something of his success and some- 
thing of his failures. And while I would 
gladly exert myself to save his life were hu- 
man effort of any use, I am willing to find 
comfort—and so may you—in the fact that a 
soul who struggled manfully is freed from a 
world of temptation. It is the Christian re- 
ligion that enables us to see beyond the gates 
of death. ‘ Peace I leave with you,’ said Jesus, 
‘my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ 

* This boy was one of our many boys. One 
whose life is spent among boys has said, 
* There is nothing in all the world so interest- 
ingasaboy.’ Years agoa great teacher said 
to the world, ‘ Come, let us live with our chil- 
dren.’ The children of this community are 
our children. The boys are our boys; the 
young men are our young men. Our duties 
toward them are very great and very definite. 

** Some kinds of pleasure are more appropri- 
ate to the week-day than to the Sabbath. The 
religious use of Sunday has more real pleasure 
and benefit than is commonly supposed. But 
I would rather be this boy who went out in 
the brightness and beauty of a Sabbath morn- 
ing to gather flowers and to enjoy a natural 
sport than be one of our older citizens who 
have so long neglected the sanctuary that boys 
are ashamed to have anything to do with the 
church. I would infinitely prefer to be this 
boy meeting God than stand before him in 
the place of those who put temptation before 
our boys, selling them ‘kindling wood’ for 
the quickening of evil appetite; those who so 
lower the standard of manhood in this com- 
munity that the boys have a wrong idea of 
what it is to be a man! 

** Indeed, I can but feel that the passing of 
this life is a summons to nobler action to every 
one who believes in Christianity, whether pro- 
fessing it or not. ‘I have chosen you, and ap- 
pointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit 
and that your fruit should abide.’ ‘ Ye are 
the light of the world; neither do men light a 
candle, and put it undera bushel. Ye are the 
salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted?’ Jesus, 
in his prayer for his disciples, said, ‘I pray 
not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.” We do not want our ‘good boys’ 
taken from the world. But what are we doing 
to keep them from evil? and what are we do- 
ing to keep evil from them? 

“*T havea word also for our thoughtful young 
men—and all young men who are here are 
thoughtful today. A great man of England, 
when dying, said to another great man who 
bent over him, ‘ Lockhart, I may have but a 
minute to speak to you. Be a good man—be 
virtuous, be religious—be a good man. Noth- 
ing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.’ 

** The reason why one should be a good man, 
be virtuous, be religious, be a Christian, is not 
because we are going to die tomorrow, though 
any of us may, but because we hope to live long 
enough to be of some practical use as God’s 
men and women in his world; because we ex- 
pect to live for God and with him—forever! 
Comfort at death and beyond death follows 
such a life. Jesus’ words to you, my young 
friends who are still here to fight the battle of 
life and prove your manhood, are these—‘ Iam 
the way, the truth, and the life. I am come 
that men might have Life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’ 


** When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something . . . 


Prolong that battle through his life! 

Never leave growing till the life to come! .. . 
Why lose this life i’ the meantime, since its use 
May be to make the next life more intense? . . . 


* T say that man was made to grow, not stop. 


* And I say, therefore, to live out one’s life 
In the world here, with the chance 
. .. Of learning how set foot 
Decidedly on some one path to heaven .. . 
This makes it worth our while to tenderly 
Handle a state of things which mend we might, 
Mar we may... . 


“Tf I stoop 
Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day.” 


It was a weird, vivid scene. I had little in- 
terest in the philosophy of Browning till I 
saw this preacher of an obscure parish, separ- 
ated from large opportunity of personal cul- 
ture and the sweets of kindred minds, clasp 
his New Testament and speak the words of 
the poet into the eyes and minds of that mot- 
ley gathering—so that the rudest could not 
fail to grasp something of their meaning. 
Stephen Somes’s eyes grew deep and thought- 
ful and I saw Tom Horton’s head flung back 
and his eyes kindling, as if the gateway into 
a new, great world had slowly swung wide be- 
fore him. There was nota sob and the audi- 
ence and mourners were too self-forgetful to 
give evidence of atear. Only a great mutual 
sigh came with the silence, as if a bow had 
been drawn across the tense, many-stringed 
heart of the people. 


CHAPTER XXI. A WRECK AND A RESCUE 


... An angry coast and iron waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall. 
— Tennyson. 

A southeasterly storm sprang up in the 
ensuing night. It swept in toward morning 
like an assaulting army and set the town on 
defense. Women at home were stuffing rags 
in cracks and leaking’ window frames, and 
fishermen were dragging their boats out of 
reach of the expected high tide, or, on the 
larger craft, were putting out an extra anchor 
or mooring line. Scarcely any house could 
fail to furnish some opening to the searching 
rain. There were armored figures on the 
streets in oilskins, rubber coats and mackin- 
toshes; but few umbrellas dared breast the 
attack. No fish boats were out. The factories 
were nearly deserted. Teamsters and laborers 
rolled about in ‘‘ squshy ” boots, and the chil- 
dren of the ‘‘ Acre’”’ were out with bilged 
shoes or bare feet, unconscious of any need of 
change of garb for change of weather. 

A boat was coming across the bay. Sandy 
Watson spied it first from his fish house and 
came up and told the crowd at the store, where 
I waited for the mail. 

***E knowed enough to drop his sprit,’’ said 
Sandy, ‘‘but ’e dodges about like a drunk 
man.” 

“Who is it ? ” cried the chorus. 

**Blame me if I know. Looks like Grant 
Hamilton’s boat. Is ’e’ere?’’ 

* No,” cried a boy, “‘I saw him starting out 
yesterday, and Jerry Phail asked him to bring 
a box from”’— 

*«Shut up! ” came involuntarily from Phail’s 
lips. 

I heard a faint, distressed cry at my side, 
and turned to catch a glimpse of the awful 
agony on Mrs. Hamilton’s face as she stepped 
out into the storm. There was a moment’s 
dead silence. Then a corpulent woman with 
flushed face stepped up and shook her fist 
before the druggist’s eyes. 


“Curse you, Jerry Phail!’’ she cried ina ~ 


harsh, masculine voice. ‘It’s well the boy 
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knows enough to talk. If there were men in 
town who dared to speak up, you’d be watch- 
ing daylight through the bars! ”’ 

There was a shout from the men, and I heard 
an ‘‘Amen!’’ from Shepard’s set teeth and 
saw the white passion on his face. We rushed 
through the door and ran and tramped to the 
brow of the cliff. 

**There she is,’’? cried Tom Horton, as a 
tiny sail rose On the crest of a distant wave, 
quivered and disappeared. Then we were 
silent, every man’s interest absorbed in the 
spectacle of a life and a boat fighting a way 
across the gauntlet of a relentless sea. Only 
an occasional shout arose when the boat be- 
came visible, or a murmur of groans when she 
swung off from the wind or caught a gust that 
drove her perilously aslant. 

*“What’s to be done?’’ I asked Shepard. 
He shook his head. 

‘Nothing now. They telephoned the light- 
house up the coast asking if the boat was seen, 
as it probably was, and the lifeboat from the 
station will be in view soon. But it’s a long 
stretch from the Point, and Hamilton’s com- 
ing on fast. It all depends on what condition 
he is in and where he tries to land—if he 
doesn’t founder.”’ 

The storm sighed dismally among the spruces 
in a momentary lull, when we heard the rage 
of the pounding breakers far down the beach. 
Then it flung itself against cliff and forest 
and the drenched and shivering crowd like an 
armed battalion, and as suddenly and unex- 
pectedly retreated and seemed to be whisper- 
ing new strategies in ambush. We heard it 
marching with a sudden flank movement along 
the shore, with a dull, hurrying sound as of 
feet spurred by resistless energy. It flung its 
bullet-like rain into our faces under caps and 
sou’westers. It roared like a drum brigade, 
and its blast almost threw us from our feet. 

We crept behind a huge ledge. The sounds 
took new meaning. It was as if a great pipe- 
organ were spreading its innumerable tones 
through all space. We caught the rhythm of 
its deep, far-away cadence, and the trickling 
streams that drabbled down the rocks rippled 
a miserable, sickly, inharmonious accompani- 
ment—a perfect interpretation of our bodily 
discomfort. But at times an anthem rose 
among the trees and echoed along the shore 
as if the musician had found his paradise and 
knew nothing of our misery. And as for my- 
self, in some of the fantastic waltzes, the 
glowing interludes, the wild beating, the re- 
sistless marches, the far-throbbing music of 
wind and forest and sea, I should have been 
unconscious of my body were it not for the 
contrast. 

The lifeboat was struggling around the 
Point, defied by tide, wind and sea. But 
Hamilton had the storm quartering on his 
bow, just enough to be well out of the wind’s 
eye and the trough of the sea also. Had it 
not been for the boat’s drunken gait that told 
its owner’s condition, we should have looked 
to see him win. One thing was evident: he 
could see and steer, recklessly or uncertainly 
as it might be. 

Now he wasalmostin. The boat’s straighter 
course told of his steadying brain, and, drunk 
or sober, Hamilton would use his reason as 
best he could. We sometimes caught a glimpse 
of his white face and drenched form as he 
peered under the tossing sail when the boat 
rose on a wave. Swept out of his course by 
the tide and almost in the wind’s eye, he real- 
ized, evidently, that he could make neither 
wharf nor beach, and with slackened sail he 
was drifting past the cliff. A score of hands 
were flung to their owners’ mouths and voices 
were shouting: 

‘* Make the Cove!” ‘‘ Let her off!” ‘“‘ Take 
to the Cove!’’ 

“Shut up, you crowd!” growled Captain 
Sinnett, just appearing, breathless, with a 
coil of rope about his shoulders. ‘‘ He can’t 
make out what you say. Now, all together 
with me and speak it plain—‘ Make the Cove.’ 
Now! ”— 

‘© MAKE THE COVE! MAKE THE CO-0-OVE!” 
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A faint shout came back against the wind. 

**He hears! Why don’t he let her fall off?” 

“Too much trough! He’s afraid of swamp- 
ing her. He’ll get there now. He can han- 
die her better drank than half you fellers can 
sober,” growled the captain. “‘He ain’t so 
very drunk now, either,” he added admir- 
ingly, as he watched Hamilton half-rising 
in the boat and evidently considering the 
smoother sea ahead. Then as he entered the 
lee of the cliff he swang westerly and made 
for the Cove. There was a murmur of ap- 
plause and relaxing smiles. 

**Come on, boys, he ain’t in yet!” cried 
Captain Sinnett. 

We rushed along the cliff and tore through 
the little patch of forest, coming out at the 
Cove just in time to see the boat suddenly stop 
and swing to leeward. 

“*He’s caught on the old weir stakes,” 
shouted Tom Horton. 

** Just what I expected,” said the old captain, 
coolly fastening an end of his rope to a tree; 
‘‘and not a boat on the beach! He’d drown 
twice ’fore that lifeboat got in. Here, Mike, 
Tom, Guy, Steve, Hen, Sam—you too, Sandy 
—gaffle onto that line and come after me.’’ 

Fastening the other end below his shoulders 
he flung down the coil and strode down the 
beach. His tall form tramped into the sea and 
after him, gripping the line, splashed men and 
youths. A gust of wind tore around the cliff 
and in a twinkling the boat capsized. I heard 
a choking shriek behind the crowd and knew 
the sound. Mrs. Hamilton was leaning against 
a bowlder for support, her rain-garments 
drenched and dripping, her face as brave as a 
martyr’s, one hand against her lips. Beyond, 
where the shore road led down through the 
trees, I saw her carriage. 

The men were in line, ankle-deep, knee- 
deep, waist-deep—the line slipping through 
their hands as the captain swam the rod’s 
distance from where the Cove’s bottom sud- 
denly dropped off fo the location of the old 
weir whose broken stakes, now hidden by the 
high tide, held the capsized boat. I saw him 
with one hand on the boat’s stern, disentang- 
ling a struggling form from the lines. Even 
then there might have been two lives lost; but 
Jake Rook had found a plank in its rocky 
hiding-place where it had lodged in some high 
sea, and came down the beach puffing with its 
weight. 

** Here! 
him.” 

Hands seized it and shot it out along the 
line of men who stood by the rope. Hamilton 
was too exhausted to swim, and the captain’s 
efforts had drawn nearly the last of his 
strength. But they came in, slowly and 
surely, clinging to the plank, the rope drawn 
carefully by eager hands till the precious 
freight could be steadied and guided by the 
gang in thesea. The crowd closed about them 
with a shout as they reached the beach. Mrs. 
Hamilton stepped among them with steady, 
commanding tones. The rescued man was 
wrapped hastily in dry shawls that appeared 
suddenly in her hands, and was thrust into 
the carriage. Captain Sinnett climbed in, 
weak and tottering, and the horses’ feet 
clinked and the carriage rattled up the rocky 
road, the reins in Mrs. Hamilton’s hands. 1 
turned to Shepard. 

**Tt’s over!” I said with a nervous laugh. 

He was calm and serious. “No, it’s not 
over,” said he. ‘‘ There’s a life saved, per- 
haps. But what isGrant Hamilton to be now? 
Go up, Marshall, it may save them a hunt for 
a doctor.”’ 

I sprang up the bank. Jake Rook’s voice 
roused the self-unconscious crowd. 

** By Keesar, wa’n’t that a scare! Come up 
to the house, boys, and git yourselves dry and 
warm.” 


By mighty! Pass this out to 


(To be continued.) 





Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall of New York 
city succeeds Rev. E. Winchester Donald of 
Boston as president of the Ramabai Associa- 
tion. 


795 
Ohio’s New Secretary 


After two years of diligent search, with 
the cordial co-operation of Secretary Fraser, 
the directors of the Ohio H. M. S., unani- 
mously elected Rev. Charles H. Small of 
Springfield, O.,as secretary. He has moved to 
Cleveland and began his duties June 1. Seo- 
retary Small comes to this important position 
after successful pastorates in both country 
and city churches, in Washington, D. C., Hud- 
son and Springfield, O. He has been in Ohio 
eight years, is highly esteemed for his char- 





REV. CHARLES H. SMALL 
New Home Missionary Secretary for Ohio 


acter and ability and will have the loyal sup- 
port of the churches. 

At the State Meeting in Ashtabula late 
in May he was cordially welcomed at a 
special service planned as an expression of 
affection for Dr. Fraser and of loyalty te his 
successor. A purse of $100 was presented to 
Dr. Fraser, and addresses were made by Dr. 
Fraser, Mr. Small, Dr. Nichols of Marietta, 
and Mr. Metcalf of Oberlin. By a rising vote 
the association pledged to the new secretary 
its hearty co-operation. I. W. M. 


Christian News from Every where 


The Eighth Council of the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches throughout the world 
holding the Presbyterian system will meet at 
Liverpool, Eng., June 28, and will continue in 
session until July 6. The opening sermon 
will be preached by Rev. John Watson, D. D. 


Funds have been raised and are guaranteed 
for five years with which to begin and test the 
long-cherished scheme of having a Unitarian 
divinity school on the Pacific coast. Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur, now of Meadville, Pa., will 
be the dean of the school and it will be affili- 
ated with the University of California. 


Rev. John Kelman of Edinburgh, address- 
ing the English Presbyterian Synod, has done 
well to emphasize the need of statesmanship 
in administration of foreign missionary socie- 
ties, especially at the present time. In the 
far East, for instance, conditions are shaping 
which are to give Christianity one of the 
greatest opportunities of the eenturies. 


The Congregational church in Kobe, Japan, 
of which Rev. T. Harada is pastor, has just 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of its oy- 
ganization. The oldest church of its order in 
Japan, and the third oldest among all Protes- 
tant organizations, it has grown from eleven to 
more than six hundred members and has been 
continuously an influential factor in the reli- 
gious and general social development of mod- 
ern Japan. 
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New Hampshire Congregationalists in Session 


A city beside the trail of the mountain 
climber, an eruption of civilization in the wil- 
derness, conjunction of primitive life and or- 
ganized industry, social experiment in a dozen 
languages—such is Berlin, the Paper City, 
pride of the forest and lusty pioneer under 
modern conditions. For an hour and more 
the mountains had “‘skipped like rams and 
the little hills like lambs ’”’ as the train wound 
in and out. Before dusk began to gather all 
settled in their places and looked solemnly 
down upon the delegates of the churches has- 
tening through the streets of the polyglot city 
—Mt. Washington superb over all. A hospita- 
ble welcome awaited the travelers, and the 
twenty-six-year-old church, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. R. C. Flagg, proved its abundant 
ability to care for the ninety-fifth meeting of 
this State Association representing nearly 200 
churches. 


THE MODERATOR’S INSPIRITING ADDRESS 


The address of Rey. L. H. Thayer of Ports- 
mouth began with a simple expression of the 
facts and ideals of fellowship; passed on to 
a profound interpretation of the duty of the 
Church in modern conditions; kindled as it 
pleaded for sympathy with new modes of so- 
cial life and effort to understand new phases 
of material development; and closed with the 
call of a changing world to a living church— 
the whole an appeal peculiarly fitting in the 
young city—‘‘in and through material and 
passing things to realize the ageless life.” 


A REASSURING SERMON 


The preacher, Rey. E. P. Drew of Keene, 
illustrated The Power of Heaven-born Con- 
viction in every sphere of life, and pointed 
out influences tending to rob the heart of this 
positive force: in the philosophy of evolution, 
the scientific study of the Bible, the mate- 
rialism of the time, the culture that would 
perfect man without his being born again— 
developments to be welcomed for the good 
they bring but resisted when they obscure the 
divine personality, or undermine the author- 
ity of the Bible, or bar from the world the 
living presence of God, or foster a waning 
sense of the need and reality of redemption. 
The sermon was charged with the power of 
faith in the redemptive interpretation of 
Christianity. 

THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCHES 


Dr. Gerould reported a slight decline in 
church membership, chiefly due to lopping 
off absentees; small losses in Sunday schools 
and Endeavor Societies; average benevo- 
lences; and home expenditures somewhat 
more generous than last year in appearance, 
but occasioned by repairs and rebuilding. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion by 
Rev. William S. Beard of Durham proved a 
social document of the first importance; its 


Berlin, May 24, 25 


reading made a profound impression of the 
vitality, the purity of aim and the practical 
efficiency of the churches. The narrator had 
asked of each pastor the ends sought, the 
means used, the success won, to which was 
added a special inquiry concerning the meth- 
ods of meeting the missionary obligation. 
Only careful study of the report, embodying 
the results of the investigation—to be printed 
as is customary in the Minutes—will discover 
its full force as a reply to unfavorable criti- 
cism. For once pessimism was denied even 
the loan of a wedding garment. Mr. Beard, 
who had been thrust into a vacancy at a late 
day, was elected narrator for three years. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATION DISCUSSED 


Christian unity had right of way. Rev. 
W. A. Hadley of Keene urged provision for 
the outward expression of an existing inward 
agreement; Rev. R. L. Swain of Laconia re- 
lated the story of the United Brethren in the 
light of his experiences in their fellowship and 
advocated a federation for special purposes 
without denominational consolidation; and 
Rev. Daniel Wallace of Marlboro incisively 
presented the practical evils of an overdone 
independency and urged a larger use of the 
conference of churches. 

The enrichment of worship so far engaged 
attention that a committee was appointed to 
make suggestions helpful to the churches. 
Rev. William H. Bolster, D.D., of Nashua, 
being responsible for the interest in the mat- 
ter, was appointed chairman. Dr. Bolster’s 
paper frankly recognized the nonconformity 
of our churches, pointed out the grosser in- 
felicities in our mode of worship, and called 
for such slight changes as would give a refined 
spirituality worthier expression. 

The family was the theme of two addresses. 
Rev. W. P. Elkins of Bath, with rare dexterity 
in definition and distinction, grounded the 
family in the social life of the Trinity, and 
maintained that Jesus did not give authority 
for the marriage of a divorced person in any 
case. Rev. S. W. Dike, LL. D., of Auburn- 
dale, Mass., pressed the claim of the family 
to a free development of its functions, and 
lamented the injury it has received from the 
assumption of its responsibilities by the 
church or some department of the church. 

The last address was an impressive treat- 
ment of the topic, What Is Spirituality? by Dr. 
S. H. Dana of Exeter. It was a setting forth 
of that genuine spiritual life which is the goal 
of the churches. The truly spiritual man 
lives in the essential quality of his own nature; 
realizes his relationship to God; recognizes 
the divine immanence in other men; beholds 
God in nature; opens all his faculties to all the 
virtues; ripens the fruits of the Spirit; grows 
into the likeness of Christ; finds the super- 
natural in the natural. Only from the narrow 
and spurious spirituality do men turn away. 


ALLIED INTERESTS 


Dartmouth College gave an account of itself 
through President Tucker, who was happy in 
the decision to settle a pastor over the Han- 
over church and hopeful in his interpretation 
of religious forces in the college. Andover 
Seminary received the customary recognition 
in the appreciative report of Rev. J. G. Rob- 
ertson of Chester. The Congregational Edu- 
cation Society was exceptionally fortunate in 
Secretary Tead’s presentation of its claims. 

The Ministers’ and Widows’ Fund called 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers of Manchester to its 
aid, who spoke of The Worth of the Christian 
Ministry, declaring that the world will never 
pass beyond any class of men which keeps 
true in character and wise in judgment. 

According to custom the closing hours were 
devoted to the annual meeting of the State 
Home Missionary Society. Secretary Hill- 
man’s report showed gifts from the living 
equal to those of last year, but too small for 
present prosperity; rebuked the evident dis- 
position to rely upon legacies for the main- 
tenance of the work; recorded a net gain of 
thirteen members in missionary churches; told 
of progress in the mission to lumbermen, and 
announced an encouraging beginning of serv- 
ice in behalf of Finns. The report was fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, 
whose least result must have been a vast sense 
of littleness if any stingy soul heard it. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


A manual giving in detail the procedure in 
the incorporation of the local church, prepared 
by the committee appointed last year, was 
adopted, and 500 copies were ordered printed. 
Steps were taken looking to oversight by the 
N. H. Home Missionary Society of funds in the 
possession of missionary churehes. Provision 
was made to unite with other denominations 
in establishing a permanent commission of 
comity. The suggestion of the Massachusetts 
association, concerning the insertion in the 
call to the pastor-elect of a provision for giv- 
ing three or six months’ notice when either 
party desires the termination of the pastorate, 
wasapproved. The proposed affiliation of the 
Congregational, United Brethren and Meth- 
odist Protestant bodies in a general council 
was declared ‘“‘ practicable and advisable.” 
Dr. 8. L. Gerould and Rey. C. F. Roper were 
re-elected to the positions they have long hon- 
ored as statistical secretary and secretary re- 
spectively. Hon. Daniel C. Remich of Little- 
ton was elected moderator, and Rev. A. W. 
Vernon of Hanover preacher for next year. 
Laconia was selected as the place of meeting. 

The attendance at a point so difficult of ac- 
cess was larger than expected. The meeting 
was eminently practical, and will be fruitful 
of good in making our youngest city and the 
General Association acquainted. w. L. A. 





Our Polity 


Examining Candidates for Installation 
An honored pastor of a Congregational 
church against whose orthodoxy no question 
has been raised is called to the pastorate of 
another Congregational church. Is there 
any good reason for his being examined 
as to his religious beliefs on entering the 
new pastorate? 
No reason exists for determining his orthodoxy 
or ability; and some installing councils, exer- 
cising their unquestioned right, omit examina- 
tion lest it should seem to imply a suspicion of 
the candidate’s soundness of doctrine. In the 
majority of cases, however, his statement of 
his belief, his motives for entering and con- 


tinuing in the ministry and of his reasons for 
accepting the new pastorate are listened to 
with much interest. He is thus introduced 
favorably into the new circle of churches 
among whom he is to live. His people are 
made better acquainted with him through his 
frank revelation of himself. Such occasions 
are almost the only ones where a comprehen- 
sive statement is made of the beliefs of our 
churches. They mark the changes and progress 
of doctrine in our denomination and set forth 
its historic spirit and democratic government. 
The minister’s account of his own experience 
connected with his calling, given of course 
with such a degree of reserve as he thinks 
proper, keeps before the people the ideal of 
the ministry that is held by their ministers, 





bringing them into closer sympathy with their 
pastor, and draws the neighboring pastors 
into more intimate fellowship. We think it 
would be to the advantage of our churches to 
have more frequent installations when they 
receive new pastors and to make these occasions 
of greater importance than is usually done. 
The omission of examination tends to lessen 
the frequency of installations because it les- 
sens the reasons for having them. 





We shall hold up the price of anthracite coal 
just as long as the people will pay it.—Pres. 
G. F. Baer, Reading Railway, testimony be- 
fore Interstate Commission. 
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The Rhode Island Conference 


The invitation of the historic Pawtucket 
Church, with its efficient pastor, Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin, and his delightful wife, drew a large 
attendance in proportion to the number of 
ehurches. The ladies feasted 130 in the vestry 
Tuesday noon, and continued their hospitality 
through the meeting. Not for years has a 
layman been chosen moderator, but the busi- 
ness sagacity and happy introductions of Mr. 
Herbert J. Wells of Kingston justified the 
change. 

The program was notable for breadth, giv- 
ing honorable place to an Episcopal bishop, a 
Free Baptist lieutenant-governor, a Meth- 
odist D. D., a high school principal, and the 
superintendent of a boys’ club; and including 
in its scope the realms of politics, education 
and sociology. 

On the first afternoon the conference brought 
forward three of its brightest young ministers. 
Rev. Malcolm Dana of Kingston presented a 
sensible, well-considered plan for associate 
church membership, designed to secure for 
the estimated three million evangelical church 
members who form a floating ecclesiastical 
element, a temporary church connection which 
shall provide pastoral care and responsibility 
for service without interference with their 
permanent membership. Dr. T. C. McClelland 
of Newport, in considering The Use of Forms 
in Public Worship, gave an able analysis of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and reached the 
gratifying conclusion that since the larger 
proportion of it came from Presbyterian or 
Puritan sources, it belongs to us by right of 
inheritance, even more than to the Episco- 
palians. An interesting point made was that 
the protest of the Puritan fathers was not 
against the use of a liturgy but against being 
shut up to that form in public worship. Rev. 
E. F. Sanderson preached the conference ser- 
mon on The Creed of the Spirit, from Gal. 5: 
22. He believes that while religion is a two- 
fold matter embracing belief and life, too 
much emphasis has been placed on belief and 
too little upon life. His imaginary list of 
heresy trials based on sins of omission or com- 
mission in practical life was unique and effect- 
ive. Even a verbatim report would fail to do 
justice to this sermon, which owed much of 
its power to the wholesome, virile personality 
which so pervaded it as to cram every phrase 
with meaning. Any state might be proud of 
these promising representatives of her younger 
ministry. 

An evening session was given to considering 
The Duty of the Christian to the State, with 
officials high in church and state as speakers. 
Bishop W. N. McVickar, famed as the friend 
of Phillips Brooks—one of the four who, with 
all the dignity of height and avoirdupois, rose 
simultaneously in an English assembly in 
silent but sublime refutation of the charge 
that Americans as a rule are undersize—made 
a noble plea for consecration of the whole man 
to God. Ministers should hold up a clear ideal 
of righteousness and hearers should apply its 
principles in the world of affairs. Lieut.-Gov. 
G. H. Utter, in a speech ringing with the 
patriotic note, urged Christians to show their 
loyalty to the state by obeying its laws and 
upholding its officials when they enforce them. 

Most of a morning session was given to the 
benevolent societies. Miss L. L. Sherman at- 
tractively portrayed the service of the 
W. H. M. A., the little sister of the five home 
societies, which, though it claims only to lend 
a helping hand, actually supports workers in 
twenty-four states or territories, including 
Cuba and Alaska. Dr. W. A. Rice, with the 
inspiring topic, Caring for the Old Guard, ably 
presented the cause of the National Council 
Fund for Ministerial Relief, defending its ad- 
ministration from the charge of extravagance 
on the ground that every great enterprise like 
this of raising $2,000,000, costs disproportion- 
ately in its beginning but, if successful, is 
justified by results. Mrs. E. E. Slocum in- 
vested her presentation of woman’s foreign 





work with the potency of a gracious and spirit- 
ual] personality. 

The State Home Missionary Society re- 
elected its officers, and listened to a spicy re- 
port of valuable work done from its devoted 
secretary, Rev. J. H. Lyon, who serves with- 
out salary. The treasurer, Mr. J. W. Rice, 
reported receipts of $4,724, of which $649 was 
sent to the C. H. M. S.; expenses, including 
interest, of $92, and.a balance of $25. The re- 
mainder was spent in missionary work in the 
state. 

Next came a tremendous arraignment of 
Lynching, by Dr. C. M. Melden, a former 
president of Clark Universty, Atlanta. He 
held up this monstrosity in all its hideousness, 
proposing by way of remedy the training of 
the Negro in the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, the exaltation and maintenance of 
law and the universal prevalence of the prin- 
ciples of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. C. H. Richards, with the topic, Life- 
Saving for the Churches, clearly showed the 
preservative power of the C. C. B. S., which 
helps all home missionary churches to secure 
houses of worship and parsonages. 

The last session considered the Relation of 
the Church to Young Men and Boys. Mr. 
Elmer S. Hosmer, principal of the Pawtucket 
high school, believed that if the church is to 
hold its young men, preachers must magnify 
the worth of religion to the possessor and the 
lives of members must proclaim the same 
truth. Mr. Thomas Chew, superintendent of 
the Fall River Boys’ Club, scored the church 
which leaves the down-town section without 
provision for the religious needs of its incom- 
ing tide of foreigners and showed how the 
boys’ club comes to the rescue in the case of 
the younger element. 

Dr. Forbush is still the most able and enjoy- 
able exponent we have heard of The Quest for 
Boys. If you haven’t heard him, you want 
to; and if you have, you want to hear him 
again; but if you think you’ll hear the same 
thing twice you’ll be disappointed—“‘ nor can 
custom stale his infinite variety.” 


BUSINESS 


The conference recommended the plan of 
associate membership to the investigation of 
the Congregational pastors of the state and 
its adoption wherever practicable. It created 
a standing committee on Pastoral Evange- 
listic Work, to further co-operation among 
Congregational churches. It indorsed the 
proposed union with Methodist Protestants 
and United Brethren and recommended that 
its delegates to the National Council use their 
influence and votes to bring about the desired 
union. It deprecated race prejudice, recorded 
its emphatic condemnation of lynching and 
urged the strict and prompt enforcement of 
law by legal processes against all criminals, 
black or white. 

These delegates to the National Council were 
elected: Dr. T. C. McClelland, Newport; Rev. 
F. J. Goodwin, Providence; Mr. Herbert J. 
Wells, Kingston; Rev. E. F. Sanderson, Provi- 
dence. 

The next annual conference will meet at 
Peacedale; the autumn conference at the home 
of Dr. McClelland in Newport. Is there any 
one who wouldn’t;like to go? I. E. K. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. L. L. Mareh, Sanbornton, N. H........... $2.00 
Mrs. Judson P. Wood, Gardner.............++. 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
Miss M. A. Sweetser, Lynn.............sseeeees $2.00 





You must live for another if you would live 
for yourself.—Seneca. 
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Ecclesiastical Landscape 
Gardening 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP, BRUNSWICK, ME. 


The function of the church as the cherisher 
of beauty and the inspirer of the esthetic 
sense is gradually being recognized. When 
George Mackay, twenty years ago, “‘in far 
Formosa,” crowned his stone chapels with. 
stately spires, and later devoted considerable 
time to the labor of adorning the grounds of 
his college, he was roundly condemned by the 
brethren at home for his silly and extravagant 
luxury. What is the use of a church steeple, 
anyway, and of all places, in a heathen 
land? Today such broad-mindedness, how- 
ever, would probably win for him exceptional 
honor. The home minister has not done his 
duty, though, when he has approved this 
policy of Mackay, the missionary. He should 
approve but also imitate. This latter he gen- 
erally fails te do. So occupied is he with his 
war against wickedness that he has no time 
for a war against ugliness and slovenliness in 
holy places. Either he has not read or else 
he does not believe the gospel of beauty pro- 
claimed by Mahomet, ‘‘ If I had two loaves of 
bread, I should sell one and buy a hyacinth to 
feed my soul.’’ 

That church adds to its influence which 
provides hyacinths as well as the bread of 
life, and with this in view the First Parish 
Church of Brunswick, Me., recently held an 
Arbor Day tree planting on the church 
grounds. It was announced in the church 
calendar along with the prayer meeting and 
missionary collection as one of the church 
interests. It was under the charge of the 
Sunday school children and the pastor acted 
as chairman of the exercises. After an ap- 
propriate recitation and an address by the 
president of the Village Improvement Society, 
the half-dozen trees were set out and every 
person present was invited to contribute his 
shovelful of earth to the filling up of the ex- 
cavations. Later, this work of the young peo- 
ple is to be supplemented by vine-planting 
and fern-culture under the supervision of the 
church flower committee. Thus has been in- 
itiated the movement which will ultimately 
add a larger measure of natural beauty to 
what is already a beautiful piece of church 
architecture. 

Is it not possible in many of our villages 
and cities for the church to set a standard of 
taste to the entire community by the artistic 
beautifying of its plot of ground? Frequently 
the church property is the most conspicuous 
lot in town, and not infrequently it is the most 
conspicuously ill kept. Yet every congrega- 
tion has at least one person whose gardening 
experience would be adequate to the planning 
of some improvement; every Sunday school 
has classes of young people whose interest in 
the church would increase in direct ratio to 
the amount of work assigned them in the care 
of the church grounds; trees, shrubs and vines 
can usually be easily and cheaply procured; 
and as for the pushing of the lawn mower, in 
case the sexton cannot do it often enough, let 
the pastor and deacons contribute the sweat 
of some honest toil to the church over which 
they stand as exemplars, and thus prove the 
democratic spirit of the gospel preached from 
the pulpit on Sunday. The church of the 
saintly Elijah Kellogg at Harpswell, Me., is 
shaded by magnificent trees planted by his 
own hands. 

The Pharisees of old cleansed the outside 
of the platter and neglected the inside. The 
Congregationalist of today is enriching the in- 
side of his church with beauty of liturgy and 
beauty of stained glass—but his church lawn 
grows up to dandelions and plantain. Let 
the exterior be conformed to the beautified 
interior, and that sense of fitness which domi- 
nates the worship of the congregation com- 
mand such changes in the aspect of our eccle- 
siastical real estate as will make it the worthy 
symbol of the Christian faith to whose service 
it is dedicated. 
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in the fact that not once was there so much as - 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Sunday Morning at South Church 

Brooklyn, as well as Boston, has its Old 
South. If that of the City of Churches claims 
but one half-century of usefulness, instead of 
five, with which its Boston prototype is cred- 
ited, its pulpit is also recognized as a molder 
of the reasonable religious thought of our 
time. 

On my recent visit I found a congregation 
distinctive in being composed almost wholly 
of regular attendants. That there are so 
many and from such representative homes 
located in every part of the city can be ac- 
counted for only by the personality of the 
pastor and the healthful homelike atmos- 
phere. 

The service is simple. Besides the usual 
anthems, the choir renders an announced 
hymn, this time Anna Waring’s beautiful 
poem, In Heavenly Love Abiding. In giv- 
ing the notices Dr. Lyman speaks as to a 
family. His cordial attitude towards his En- 
deavor Society is noticeable. This organiza- 
tion has been holding a series of specially 
arranged meetings, the topic for the one 
announced being Practical Methods in Chris- 
tian Philanthropy, with the Friendly House 
and Maxwell House work of Brooklyn ex- 
plained by their representatives. The pastor 
will review at the meeting, June 7, the past 
season’s special effort, its excellencies, de- 
ficiencies and indications for the future. 

The sermon frankly recognized the merits 
and results of modern criticism. Irenic al- 
ways, as well as progressive, Dr. Lyman’s atti- 
tude is one of helpfulness to young men. Tak- 
ing as his text 2 Tim 3: 16, he proceeded to 
the rational conclusion that the Bible is prac- 
tically infallible as a guide of morals. The 
discourse was emphasized by fervid delivery. 


Three Progressive Fields 

Tompkins Avenue introduced a vested choir 
the first of May, and, retaining its quartet, 
now has some of the best music in the city. 
Dr. Waters’s loyal congregation have just 
raised $7,500 to repair the interior of the 
parish house. 

Flatbush has added new interest by obtain- 
ing an excellent choir director, who has gath- 
ered a good chorus of over thirty voices. 
With a new organ, also, Flatbush prospers 
musically, as in other ways. 

Rev. Louis F. Berry, recently installed at 
Stamford, Ct., is an attendant of the New 
York Ministers’ Meetings, and therefore 
comes within the Greater New York circle. 
Under his leadership 39 members have been 
received into the church, 21 on confession; 23 
uniting May 1. A course of Sunday evening 
lectures has aroused great interest. The 
president of Dwight Hall at Yale, an ex- 
mayor, a New York bank cashier, the super- 
intendent of public schools, a New York law- 
yer and a physician have spoken on Our Com- 
mon Work: Opportunities for Christian serv- 
ice in college life, in a business career, in 
fraternal lodges, in a teacher’s profession, in 
a lawyer’s office and in a physician’s practice. 
A church club was organized at a dinner with 
ninety-one men present. Dr. Ryder of the 
A. M. A., a member of this church, presided; 
and speakers included Dr. W. J. Long, the 
former pastor, Dr. Richards of the C. C. B.S. 
and the pastor. 


Manhattan Association 

This organization of ministers has ninety 
members, fifty of whom have joined within 
five years, making a growth of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent. Forty-four are not 
pastors of churches in the Manhattan-Brook- 
lyn Conference, though nineteen are pastors 
or missionaries elsewhere. Fifteen or twenty 
Congregational ministers in the city belong to 
other ministerial associations. 





Summer Plans 


Already several churches have announced 
them. Plymouth will be closed while about 
$20,000 will be expended on its interior, ex- 
terior and organ. Central and Tompkins Ave- 
nue renew their plan of union, worshiping a 
month in each church. Clinton Avenue will 
unite with the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian. South unites with the Westminster 
Presbyterian and First Place Methodist, 
meeting four weeks in each of the three 
churches. Dixon. 





Iowa State Meeting 


The sixty-fifth annual session was a marked 
meeting. It was spiritual, tolerant, construc- 
tive. Much emphasis was put upon the im- 
portance of evangelism, but not all the teach- 
ing pointed one way. Ina strong paper Rev. 
J. O. Thrush of Webster City, contended that 
special meetings are not needed if pastors and 
churches will live up to their privileges and 
duty. But he attached no less importance to 
efforts to bring individuals to definite decision 
than do those who value more highly the spe- 
cific “revival”? meetings. And he admitted 
that there may be extraordinary circumstances 
when special meetings are necessary. 

The general Congregational mind of the 
state has found expression in the employment 
within the past year of a ‘‘ superintendent of 
evangelism,’”’ Rev. J. Sidney Gould. The idea 
of evangelism was but an expression of the 
missionary spirit which characterized the meet- 
ing. The appeals of women who appeared 
on the program (though the regular women’s 
meetings were held separately), the charac- 
teristic and effective addresses by Secretaries 
Puddefoot and Clifton, and the beautiful story 
of the work in South Africa by Dr. Sydney 
Strong (the general knowledge of whose own 
sacrifice upon the altar of that cause added 
pathos to the interest) awoke sympathetic 
response. 

Good fellowship reigned uninterruptedly. 
The eharge of ‘“‘ring’’ methods, or bureau- 
cracy, certainly cannot be brought against 
the Congregationalism or the Home Mission- 
ary Society of Iowa. And the absence of 
these is the presence of a splendid fraternal- 
ism among the ministers, perhaps even more 
marked this year than usual. 

By the same token the association was ina 
tolerant mood. It was tolerant not only of 
diverse views entertained by its own members, 
but of those presented by outsiders. No ad- 
dress was more cordially received than How 
to Help the Negro, by Dr. J. S. Hillhouse, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. His generosity in coming all the 
way to Iowa was appreciated, as was also the 
presentation of the problem from the stand- 
point of a Southern man who is a friend of 
the Negro. 

The spirit of fellowship and tolerance ap- 
peared in the discussion of denominational 
union. President Bookwalter, of the United 
Brethren College at Toledo, aroused interest 
and won favor by his frankness and fairness. 
Secretary Douglass had the courage to present 
a plan of union, including a name for the pro- 
posed new body. This plan may be further 
heard from. If for nothing else it was valua- 
ble in that it proposed the term associational- 
ism instead of ‘‘ connectionalism.”’ 

The Western feeling showed itself in em- 
phatic approval of Pres. D. F. Bradley’s ad- 
dress on consolidating the missionary societies. 
Iowa evidently expects something in this line 
from the council and the annual meetings next 
fall. 

The constructive tendency appeared in a re- 
port of the Sunday school committee, which, 
after approving the movement toward graded 
and better Sunday schools, recommended the 
making of the Sunday school work adjunct to 
the State Home Missionary Society. The re- 
port met with much favor and the matter will 
come up again next year. 

The constructive temper appeared further 
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mention of the Higher Criticism or any of its 
problems. Practical, not critical questions, 
had attention. The opening sermon, by Rev. 
C. H. Seccombe of Waterloo, was an earnest 
plea for recognition of *‘the abounding life,” 
and throughout the meeting fundamental 
truths were emphasized; as, e. g., the doctrine 
of immortality—in an exceedingly able paper 
by Dr. G. L. Cady, D. D., of Iowa City, on 
the value of preaching it. 

Presumably the last session (which the 
writer was prevented from attending) was 
noteworthy, for able names were on its pro- 
gram. The Manchester church and pastor did 
themselves proud in the way of hospitality. 

A resolution, unusual and unexpected, but 
universally and cordially approved, was re- 
ported from the board of oversight at the an- 
nual meeting of the I. C. H. M. S., expressing 
appreciation of the self-sacrificing and remark- 
ably efficient service of Dr. T. O. Douglass, 
state secretary, and closing with the words: 
“Long may he be spared to serve our 
churches, and to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in our midst.”’ R. L. M. 





Hartford Seminary Com- 


mencement 


The program of the week has been more 
elaborate than usual, because of extensive 
preparations for the inauguration of President 
Mackenzie. Two days were filled with public 
examinations of students, and meetings of the 
alumni. Monday evening brought an address 
by Dr. F. A. Noble, on The Gospel for Today. 
The anniversary dinner was given the alumni 
in Case Memorial Library. The Senior class- 
day exercises were observed in the chapel, 
and the ivy exercises on the lawn followed im- 
mediately. 

On Commencement Day President Macken- 
zie conferred the degrees and gave the charge 
to the graduating class. The anniversary ad- 
dress was by Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D. D., on 
The Church and What We Should Make It. 
All our worship should serve to bring us face 
to face with God, since the church is God’s 
house, where his greatness is as truly revealed 
to the soul as in nature it is revealed to the 
intellect. 

This vision of God should always result in 
some change in practical life. The church 
should be the means for gaining true fellow- 
ship among men. The church should offer 
what secret organizations vainly try to supply 
—help toward making an environment such 
as may free the tempted life from its extreme 
perils. ‘‘ To seek that which was lost ’’ meant 
a sacrifice of the very life, in Christ’s case, 
and he expects of his helpers the same devo- 
tion. O.:K.8s 


An Interdenominational Function 


Among the ordinations reported in our Ministe- 
rial Record this week was one of special interest 
interdenominationally. Mr. James A. Richards, a 
member of South Church, Andover, Mass., was or- 
dained in that church as a Congregational minister, 
being called by the Presbyterian church in Bedford 
Park, New York city, of which he and a young Pres- 
byterian friend are to have the joint pastorate. 
Two Andover professors took part in the service, as 
also Professor Brown of Union Seminary, of which 
Mr. Richards is a graduate, while Pastor Shipman 
gave fellowship of the (Congregational) churches. 
The (Presbyterian) Church of the Covenant, Wash- 
ington, which the candidate supplied last summer, 
sent greetings. Dr. McKenzie, of whose Riverside 
Mission in Cambridge Mr. Richards had charge 
when in college, preached. 

It is an interesting fact that three granduncles of 
the young pastor—from the hill country of Western 
Massachusetts—went out from Andover Seminary 
early in the last century. James Richards was one 
of the little band which in Williams College and on 
Andover Hill led to the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Board and was its first missionary to Ceylon; 
while William Richards was one of the earliest and 
most efficient factors in Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands. CG. C. ©. 



































Connecticut 


Three Connecticut Dedications 
AT GLASTONBURY 


. The new memorial Sunday school building was 
dedicated May 15. The building was presented by 
Mrs. Charlotte Hubbard and Mrs. Demaris Broad- 
head in memory of Edward A. Hubbard and Deacon 
Isaac Broadhead. A sketch of these men was writ- 
ten for the dedication by Dr. A. 8. Chesebrough, the 
oldest living pastor and their intimate friend. The 
principal address was by Rev. R. H. Potter of Hart- 
ford, on The Teaching Function of the Church. 

The new building is joined to the church edifice 
at the southwest corner. The former chapel is con- 
nected with the church at the northwest corner and 
the three are united conveniently. A hall-way con- 
nects the former chapel and the memorial build- 
ing. The first floor and gallery of the memorial 
building are divided into class-rooms by.the use of 
heavy curtains. A room for the library has also 
been provided, and an outfit on the plan of a post 
office for receiving and distributing books. The 
stained glass windows, new carpet and neatly tinted 
walls add to the attractiveness of the new building. 
Itjseats about 400. 


AT SOUTH MANCHESTER 


The new Swedish Church was dedicated May 15. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached in Swedish 
by Rev. A. L. Anderson, president of the Swedish 
Eastern Assoviation. The afternoon services were 
in English with addresses by the local Congrega- 
tional pastors, Rev. G. W. Reynolds and Rev. C. H. 
Barber. Evening brought a grand rally of the 
Swedish people, with addresses from many visiting 
clergymen. %. C. RB. 


FIRST CHURCH, SOUTH MANCHESTER 


Five meeting houses have been built here upon 
practically the same site ; and although thirty years 
ago, when the fourth was erected, this location 
seemed undesirable, later changes have made it 
central and satisfactory. 

The fourth meeting house has been moved to the 
rear and a commodious audience room has been 
built in connection. The architecture is colonial, 
of the old New England type. The new and the 
old together furnish ample and convenient arrange- 
ments for the different activities of the church. 
The expense has been about $26,000 

The enlarged building was crowded for the three 
services of dedication. The sermon was preached 
by Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, D: D. Former pastors 
and neighboring clergymen also took part. 

Since the coming of Rev. G. W. Reynolds in 
1900 there has been rapid increase in the growth 
of the community, ninety-five members have been 
added, and everything points to a vigorous and 
successful future. fe 3 


Hartford and the Old Soldier 


Connecticut’s capital city was in a blaze of glory 
during the week May 17-20, in honor of the State 
Encampment of the G. A. R. and the meeting of the 
Army of the Potomac with the state troops and 
veterans of the Spanish War. Lavish display of 
bunting, flags and electricity with camp fires and 
parade called together an immense crowd. Another 
year will sadly decimate the ranks of the veterans 
of 1861-1865. I. 


In New London County 


At the recent meeting of the New London 
County Conference with Second Church, Norwich, 
Rev. J. R. Danforth showed how the church won 
over her critics by patience and through profiting 
by well-directed criticism. Helpful suggestions on 
the church working for the family and for the 
young came from Rey. C. H. Villiers and Rev. 
Stephen Smith. 

Twenty-two places in town and country showed 
unusual advances. Additions to the efficiency of 
the church plant, in gifts, repairs, alterations, 
mostly without incurring debt, were made in Nor- 
wich Second, Ledyard, Jewett City, Mystic and 
Groton. Franklin has an addition to her perma- 
nent fund of $4,000. Colchester celebrated her 
two-hundredth anniversary by canceling a $3,200 
debt. Individual communion sets have been given 
to Mystic and Groton; the latter with Ledyard have 
received much-needed pianos. 

Nor is this the physical plethora of spiritual death. 
The unprecedented difficulties of travel have found 
the faithful bands of country workers in their 
places; Lebanon breaks the record of a generation 
with fifty-one additions; unusual numbers also are 
reported from others, Gifts to missions are in- 
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creased in many churches. The benevolences of 
Broadway and New London Second are exceeded 
by only one church in the state. Taftville is com- 
pleting plans for her new edifice. At least one 
church, Salem, finds summer visitors a help. 

The Endeavorers of Groton contributed to the 
social life of the community a series of six even- 
ings, where games, music and refreshments were 
served, and also talks ilJustrated by electric stere- 
opticon, on such subjects as First Aid to the In- 

»jured by a resident physician, Personal Experi- 
ences in Egypt, Life on a Cattle Ranch, The Home 
of Evangeline. A hint as to the uses of wealth 
comes from one who while in England racing his 
yacht, has flowers sent from his greenhouse which 
after the services gladden the sick and the aged. 

F. 8. H. 


Two Connecticut Veterans 


Fifty years’ continuous service as church clerk is 
anusual. Such is the stewardship rendered by Dea. 
B. K. Northrop of Ridgefield who, at the age of 
eighty, after half a century of continuous devotion 
to the duties of this office has just declined re-elec- 
tion. Mr. Northrop has been unusually painstak- 
ing and thorough, and a complete set of records 
covering the past half century is the result. At its 
annual meeting the church passed resolutions re- 
ferring to this unique service and elected Miss 
Northrop to succeed her father as clerk. Deacon 
Northrop is father of the new secretary of syste- 
matic benevolence, Rev. C. A. Northrop, and a 
brother of Pres. Cyrus Northrop of Minnesota 
University. 

Benjamin F. Waugh, born in 1813, joined the 
church in Winchester, Ct., in 1832, and died re- 
cently at that place, aged 91, having been a mem- 
ber of the same church over 72 years. c. 





What a Group of Maine Churches 
Are Doing 


Two years ago the Congregational ministers of 
Kennebec, Somerset and Waldo Counties united 
to form one association. These ministers have 
proved congenial and the union has been benefi- 
cial. Four meetings are held each year at Water- 
ville, which are made pivotal in the religious work 
of these counties. At every meeting some plan for 
the welfare of the whole is discussed. Each minis 
ter knows what his brethren are doing, and all la- 
bor along common lines. 

Within the limits of this association are thirty- 
two churches, four of them pastorless. Five are 
supplied by students at Bangor Seminary or Bates 
College, and one by a Methodist. Three hold no 
services, while sixteen have settled pastors, sev- 
eral of whom preach in more than one church. 

Recently the scribe of this association sent each 
pastor a circular letter, asking for answers to these 
questions: 


1. What were the remarkable successes in your 
pastorate last year? 

2. What are you doing in Christian education, or 
in evangelistic work? 

3. What agencies do you consider specially help- 
ful for boys and girls, and for young people between 
twenty and thirty? 

4, How are the women of your parish organized, 
and what are they doing? 

5. Can you suggest any methods by which inter- 
est in missions may be quickened? 

6. What unique ways of working do you find ef- 
fective? 


From the answers to these questions a good idea of 
what this asseciation is doing may be had. 


WALDO COUNTY 


Searsport has been served three years by Rev. 
T. P. Williams. In this time .$8,800 have been 
spent in improving the meeting house and vestry. 
The Y. P. S. C. E. carries on the Sunday evening 
service and supports a missionary in Turkey. Mr. 
Williams conducts each year a successful training 
class for young women, which has studied in suc- 
cession the Grounds of Personal Faith, the Chris- 
tian Church and the Articles of Faith. 

At Brooks Rev. E. E. Colburn has built up a pop- 
ular Sunday evening service and is planning a new 
vestry. At Winterport Rev. W. H. Holtze is build- 
ing from the foundation, because this church had 
no pastor for twenty years and was closed twelve 
years of that time. He has succeeded in securing 
increased attendance, in organizing a growing Sun- 
day school, and in establishing a well-attended 
prayer meeting. 

Rey. C. H. Hawksworth, a student at Bangor 
Seminary, has been supplying at Freedom, where 
one of the most attractive features is the work 
among the academy pupils. 
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SOMERSET COUNTY 


At Madison, Rev. C. D. Boothby is a successful 
pastor. During the past year twenty-eight were 
added to the church on confession, and since the 
new year began union revival services have been 
held under the leadership of Mr. H. L. Gale with 
gratifying results. To interest the boys and girls 
Mr. Boothby employs two clubs, The Willing Work- 
ers for girls and Captains of Ten for boys. The 
women of his parish are excellently organized for 
social, missionary and benevolent work. 

At Bingham Rev. W. A. Richmond has been pastor 
but ten months. In that time a chapter of the 
Knights of King Arthur has been established, the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. has presented the church with an in- 
dividual communion set, the women have carpeted 


. the church and paid the expenses of the Forward 


Movement meetings. Solon is supplied by Rev. 
C. F. Sargent. A movement has been set on foot 
for securing a parsonage, and preaching services 
have been maintained in several neighboring school- 
houses. 

At North Anson, Rey. H. O. Hofstead, in six 
months the congregations have more than doubled, 
the Sunday school has received new inspiration 
from Miss Holmes, a state worker, and the young 
people have rallied to support the pastor, espeeially 


in the choir. 
KENNEBEC COUNTY 


Winthrop is supplied by a Bates student, Rev. 
A. K. Baldwin, the prayer meeting is sustained 
without the pastor’s help, and a social club of sev- 
enty-five members is made an attraction to those 
not connected with any parish. At Richmond no 
preaching services are held except in the summer, 
but a prayer meeting and Sunday school are sup- 
ported the year through. 

At Gardiner, Rev. J. L. Quimby, a series of evan- 
gelistic services in which seven churches united 
was followed by another series for four weeks 
under the leadership of Mr. H. L. Gale. Since his 
work closed, local pastors still carry on the meet- 
ings. Besides taking a leading part in all these 
services Mr. Quimby has trained twelve for church 
membership the past year and has organized a club 
for boys. No pastor in the association understands 
better the management of a church. by means of 
departments and clubs. 

At Hallowell, Rev. C. A. Wight is doing fine 
work. A club for boys and one for girls are carried 
on with great success. The women are leagued 
together for social, missionary and church purposes. 
At Augusta, Rev. Norman McKinnon’s solid work 
has been rewarded for over a year with additions to 
the church at each communion. Winslow is fortu- 
nate in the ministry of Rev. Arthur Varley. During 
his short pastorate eleven members have been 
added, the benevolences largely increased and a 
movement set on foot for organizing the women of 
the parish. A new and important feature is a 
preaching service and Sunday school among the 
operatives of the great Hollingsworth and Whitney 
‘pulp mill. 

At Waterville, Rev. E. L. Marsh, encouraging 
features are training classes for boys and girls from 
which additions to the church come every year, and 
a strong Woman’s Federation under the able lead- 
ership of Mrs. Marsh. Contributions to missions 
have much increased, the church property has been 
greatly improved, largely by the Woman’s Federa- 
tion, and new zeal aroused for study of the Bible 
and of missions. 

SUMMARY 


In this association, where there are no large 
churches or famous ministers, and where condi- 
tions in some parishes are exceedingly difficult, 
much excellent work is being done. Sunday schools 
are being reorganized and regraded after the most 
timely ideals in religious education. The Y. P. 8. 
C. E. is the most effective agency for work among 
the young, while clubs of various kinds supplement 
the Endeavor Society and do for a time what it 
cannot do. Several pastors make excellent use of 
the training class for church membership. System- 
atic study of missions is fast being introduced 
Evangelistic services have been attempted by sev 
eral pastors with good results. The women are a 
great power. They are generally organized into 
leagues or federations, so that they carry on the 
social and missionary work with much effective- 
ness, and by various methods raise large sums of 
money, much of which they spend in beautifying 
the meeting houses. It is they, too, who help the 
pastors most loyally in their efforts for the poor an 
the neglected. E. L. M 





Dr. J. H. Vincent, recently retired from 
active service as bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has been elected preacher 
at Harvard for next year. 
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Dedication at Attleboro, Mass. 


Since New Year’s, 1891, when Rev. Walter 
Barton, then pastor of Second Church, gave his 
people as a motto, “ Let us rise up and build,” the 
subject of a new church edifice has been agitated ; 
but though plans were made, and a lot was pur- 
chased by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, the time 
seemed not fully ripe. In 1900, the withdrawal of 
Rev. W. 8S. Fritch, with some of the members, to 
form an independent church, at first seemed a blow 
to the church. Yet the places of those who left 
were soon filled by others, and an energetic, ambi- 
tious and courageous young pastor, Rev. J. Lee 
Mitchell, Ph. D., was persuaded to conclude a ten 
years’ pastorate in Grand Avenue Church, New 
Haven. Quickly grasping the situation, and realiz- 
ing that. nothing external would bind the people 
more closely together than the sacrifice and inter- 
est attending the erection of a new edifice, he urged 
that plans be made to erect a new building on the 
land owned by the church organization adjacent to 
its old one. The week of May 16-22 saw the 
dedication of a brick church, with tasteful furnish- 





IOLINE BACON MEMORIAL WINDOW 


ing and modern equipment, in which pastor and 
people can more successfully perform their service 
for God and their fellowmen. An important deco- 
rative feature is the beautiful Ioline Bacon memo- 
rial window, the gift of her class of young people. 
A full length figure, representing the Angel of 
Peace, in flowing robes of ruby and ivory white, 
holds a spray of lilies. The window was designed 
by Jean G. Theobald and executed by Redding, 
Baird and Co., Boston. The dedicatory exercises 
began with an organ recital, followed by a reception 
in the new parlors by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
and a fellowship meeting. At the latter service 
congratulations were brought by th pastors of 
local churches, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, a former pastor, 
giving his message in his usual felicitious manner. 
Of other former pastors, Rev. Samuel Bell was 
present, and a letter was read from Dr. E. L. 
House, now of Portland, Ore. Letters from absent 
members were also read. Later the Sunday school 
rooms were thrown open to the public, and the 
Sunday school and Endeavor Societies, many indi- 
vidual classes in their classrooms, served light re- 
freshments to those who came to view the rooms. 

At the actual dedication Rev. John Whitehill 
from the First Church of Oldtown, brought a mes- 
sage from The Fathers and Rev. J. J. Woolley of 
Pawtucket, R. L., from The Grandchildren. The 
sermon was by Rey. Watson L. Phillips of New 
Haven. 

Two historical features brought out are suggestive. 
A vote of thanks was passed in 1870 to one Lepre- 
lette Sweet who for three years furnished tea in the 
committee-room for the old ladies and others who 
remained between services. This truly gracious 
and tactful ministry is said to have “worked to a 
charm.’ The other device was a clock which struck 
every five minutes to warn long-winded speakers. 


Evidently certain of the fathers (and mothers—or 
was the sweet Leprelette a maid?) were wise in 
their generation. Cc. 


From Berkshire Hilltops 


An essay on The Congregational Church in Berk- 
shire, read before the twg ministerial associations 
of the county in 1894, closed with the suggestion 
that a county-minister, or missionary, be employed, 
to assist the feebler churches within our county 
limits; churches whose records, reaching back to 
the middle of the eighteenth century or earlier, 
were luminous with splendid names. The sugges- 
tion found i diate r , and Rev. 8. P. Cook 
was procured the next year. He has just made his 
annual report to the Northern and Southern Berk- 
shire Conferences, meeting in Pittsfield. It was 
voted to increase his salary to $1,450. Fine tributes 
to the man and his work were spoken. During this 
last year Mr. Cook has traveled between 8,000 and 
9,000 miles up and down the county, devoting his 
energies almost entirely to the hill-town churches, 
making over 1,200 visits, delivering 300 addresses, 
writing 1,800 postal cards, besides conducting a 
weekly service in the Pittsfield House of Correction 
and looking after the make-up and distribution of a 
county church paper, the Berkshire Evangel, pub- 
lished monthly. Godly, simple-hearted and single- 
minded, he has moved among us for nine years 
with a devotion and energy rarely equaled. 

After a short wait Lenox is again under pastoral 
care, having called Mr. Clayton J. Potter, a senior 
in Hartford Seminary and a brother of Rev. R. H. 
Potter of Hartford. The new minister’s equipment 
includes training at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., one year at Yale Seminary and two at Hart- 
ford. He will begin his pastorate in July. 

&, DEW. M. 











Denominational Union in the 


West 


At a recent meeting of Lincoln (Neb.) Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches there was a spir- 
ited debate on the church merger question. The 
strongest arguments in favor of union were those 
of economy in money and strength, and the larger 
fellowship ; the argument on the negative side cen- 
tered in the proposed surrender of the independence 
of the local church. It was held that it were bet- 
ter that the union of different denominations should 
be along the line of the four great polities, demo- 
cratic, presbyterial, episcopal and papal, and that 
Congregationalists should stand by their polity or 
else seek affiliation with Presbyterians, with whom 
they are more closely allied historically. Another 
Nebraska association invites representatives from 
the United Brethren and Protestant Methodists to 
discuss the question. B. 

The Congregational Church of Shabbona, IIl., Rev. 
E. J. Lewis, pastor, in @ recent midweek service 
voted unconditionally for union with the Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren denominations. 
This church itself illustrates the principle, being 
made up of Methodists (Episcopal), Baptists, Dis- 
ciples, Presbyterians, Evangelicals, Lutherans and 
a strong enough complement of Congregationalists 
to give it color. It is a Congregational church in 
the truest sense. J. 


Delegates to National Council 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Fourth List) 


Adams, Rev. J. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Babbit, Rev. W. A., Ashtabula, O. 

Bailey, Rev. J. Webster, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Baker, Rev. W. H., Springfield, O. 

Belcher, Deacon: William, New London, Ct. 
Benedict, R. D., New York, N. Y. 

Bennett, W. W., Baxley, Ga. 

Bixler, Rev. James W., New London, Ct. 
Blackburn, Rey. J. F., Atlanta, Ga. 

Blunt, Rev. Harry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bowers, Rev. Albert, New London, O. 
Boyd, Rev. Richard T., Andover, O. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Detroit, Mich. 
Bradley, Pres. Dan F., Grinnell, Io. 
Bristol, Rev. Frank L., Candor, N. Y. 
Buck, Rev. Benjamin F., Wichita, Kan. 
Bullock, Rev. William A., Lincoln, Neb. 
Bush, John G., Barnesville, Ga. 

Butler, Rev. E. W., Ormond, Fla. 

Butler, Rev. G. S., Demorest, Ga. 

Byrons, Rev, E. H., New Smyrna, Fla. 
Cady, Rev. G. L., lowa City, Io. 

Cady, Rev. William Jay, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Camp, Deacon W. H., Waterbury, Ct. 
Campbell, Rev. Thomas, East Chicago, Ind. 
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Chamberlin, Rey. J. A., Sacramento, Cal. 
Choate, Rev. Charles W., Kokomo, Ind. 
Cochlin, Rev. D., Traverse City, Mich. 
Cox, Rev. 8S. H., New York, N. Y. 

Crum, Rev. John H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
DeForest, Rev. H. P., Detroit, Mich. 
Denney, Rev. Wilson, Charles City, Io. 
Devitt, Rev. T. 8S., Branford, Ct. 
Douglass, Rev. T. O., Grinnell, Io. 

Dyott, Rev. L. R., New York, N. Y. 
Emerson, William F., Longmeadow, Mass. 
Ewing, Rev. William, Lansing, Mich. 
Fairbank, Rev. John B., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Faville, Rev. Henry, La Crosse, Wis. 
Faville, Rey. John, Peoria, Il. 

Flint, H. A., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Foster, Nat. W., Riverhead, N. Y. 
Fraser, Rey. John G., Cleveland, O. 
Fuller, Frank, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fuller, Rey. Nathan E., Corning, N. Y. 
Gale, Rev. Clarence Ross, Seattle, Wn. 
Gale, Rev. S. F., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Gorton, Rey. O. A., Sherburne, N. Y. 
Gould, John L., Worcester, Mass. 

Grant, Rev. John H., Meriden, Ct. 
Hallett, W. E., New York, N. Y. 
Hallock, Walter E., New York, N. Y. 
Hampton, Rev. W. S., Ulysses, Neb. 
Hanks, Rev. C. H., Owosso, Mich. 
Haskett, Rev. C. A., St. Johns, Mich. 
Hayes, Rev. F. L., Topeka, Kan. 
Herrick, Kev. Robert P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hill, Rev. V. B., Allison, Io. 

Hinman, Deacon S. N., Belmond, Io. 
Holmes, Rev. Henry, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Holmes, Rey. W. T., Waterbury, Ct. 
Howard, Gen. C. H., Glencoe, Ill. 
Howard, W. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
Huelster, Rev. Edward W., Sparta, Wis. 
Hughes, Deacon Thomas, Mankato, Minn. 
Hull, J. H., Marblehead, O. 

Hyde, Rev. Albert M., Toledo, O. 
Ingham, Rey. J. E., Topeka, Kan. 
Ingram, Hon. O. H., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Jackson, Rev. J. Collins, Columbus, O. 
Jenkins, Rev. Frank S., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jordan, Rev. W. W., Clinton, Mass. 
Keeler, Rev. J. W., Greene, N. Y. 
Kenyon, Rev. Frank E., Wauseon, 0. 
Kephart, Rev. W. H., New York, N. Y. 
Kettle, Rev. W. F., Homer, N, Y. 
Kingsbury, Addison, 8S. Coventry, Ct. 
Kirbye, Pres. J. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kokjer, Rev. J. M., Petersburg, Neb. 
Lemoine, Rev. Charles, Manfield, O. 
Long, Rev. L. K., Covert, Mich. 

Luethi, Rev. L. J., Jefferson, O. 

Lyman, Fred W., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McEwen, Dr. Earl, Mason City, Io. 
McKinley, Rev. C. E., Rockville, Ct. 
Morley, Pres. John 8., Fargo, N. D. 
Mouseley, Rev. William H., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Nash, Prof. Charles Sumner, Berkeley, Cal. 
Noble, Rev. Mason, Lake Helen, Fla. 
Olmstead, Deacon W. B., Walton, N. Y. 
Packard, Rev. E. N., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Packard, Rev. N. L., Riceville, Io. 

Painter, Rev. Hobart K., Fairmont, Minn. 
Parker, Rev. J. J., Plainview, Neb. 

Plass, Pres. Norman, Topeka, Kan. 

Povey, John H., Southport, Ct. 

Pratt, Rev. D. M., Cincinnati, O. 

Pratt, Rev. Lewellyn, Norwich, Ct. 

Pressey, Rev. Edwin G., St. Anthony Park, Minn. 
Redfield, Rev. C. P., Winter Park, Fla. 
Redington, Major E. D., Evanston, Ill. 
Sargent, Rev. C. 8., Wichita, Kan. 

Schattuck, Deacon Alberto C., Cincinnati, O. 
Schroeder, Rev. George W., New Castle, Neb. 
Scott, Rev. Willard, Worcester, Mass. 
Seerley, H. H., Cedar Falls, Io. 

Sherrill, Rev. Dana, Daytona, Fla. 
Smeney, Hon. J. H., Osage, Io. 

Smith, Hon. Charles J., Viroqua, Wis. 
Stemen, Rev. John A., Viroqua, Wis. 
Stevenson, Rev. J. D., Waterloo, Io. 
Tenney, Rev. H. Melville, San Francisco, Cal. 
Thrush, Rev. John O., Webster City, Lo. 
Tillman, Rev. W. H., Atlanta, Ga. 
Townsend, Rev. S. J., Avon Park, Fla. 
Trefz, Rev. Edward F., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Van Auken, Rev. C. F., Marshall, Ill. 

Van Horn, Rev. F. J., Worcester, Mass. 
Warfield, Rey. Franke A., Milford, Mass. 
Weatherwax, Rev. F. W., Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Wentworth, Rev. H. H. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Whitaker, Deacon Charles H., Toledo, O. 
Williams, Rev. B. A., Burton, O. 
Williams, Rev. E. F., Chicago, Ill. 

Willett, Rev. Mahlon, Decorah, Io. 
Winslow, Rev. Jacob, Interlaken, Fla, 
Woodruff, Rev. H. C., Black Rock, Ct. 
Woodworth, Pres. Frank G., Tougaloo, Miss. 
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Calls 


ALCORN, Wo. A., Doniphan, Neb., to Oto, Io. 

BonpD, ANDREW W., Anoka, Minn., to Hobart, Okl. 
Accepts. 

GIBSON, ANDREW, Boscawen, N. H., to Bethlehem. 

GRANT, PERLEY C., Andover, Mass., to Newport, 
N.H. Accepts, to begin work as soon as he fin- 
i post-graduate course about the middle of 

une. 

GRIFFITH, Wm. R., Bonne Terre, Mo., to Aitkin, 
Minn. 

HAYNES, Epw. C., Lebanon Center, Me., accepts 
call to Danbury, N. H., and has begun work. 

HopPkIns, Wo. H., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Berke 
ley, Cal. Accepts. 

JENKINS, OWEN, Collinwood, O.,to permanent pas- 
torate, Wayne, Lindenville P.O. Accepts. 

JoB, PHiip A., 8. Walpole, Mass., accepts call to 
N. Falmouth and has begun work. 

LANSBOROUGH, JOHN T., Bear Grove, Io., to Hol- 
drege, Neb. Accepts. 

LUETHI, Louis J., Jefferson, O., to Lakeview Ch., 
Cleveland. Accepts. 

MCALLISTER, FRANK B., Bedford, Mass., to 
Cohasset. 

Moore, W. Howarp, Trevor, Wis., to Sibley, Io. 
Accepts, and will begin work June 19. 

OwEN, RICHARD H., Mineral Ridge, O., to Oregon 
City, Ore. Accepts. 

PLANT, GEO. E., Peshtigo, Wis., to People’s Ch., 
Fond du Lac. Accepts. 

SMITH, HENRY W., to ass’t pastorate, Lee, Mass. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., Ashland, 0., accepts call to 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDREWS, GEO. A., i. Holliston, Mass., May 25. 
Sermon, Dr. F. A. Warfield; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. M. Adams, R. K. Harlow, M. H. Turk, 
Webster Woodbury, J. H. Humphrey. 

CARSON, HERMON A., o. Danville, Que., to take 
charge of church at Victoria, B.C. Parts, Prin- 
cipal Hill, D. D., Professor Warriner, D. D., Rev. 
Messsr. Hugh Pedley, A. F. Pollock, E. H. Tip- 
pett, John McKillican. 

HANNUM, HENRY O., i. Pilgrim Ch., Superior, Wis., 
May 20. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Alex. Milne, J. P. 
Deane, H. F. A. Obenhaus. 

LEAVITT, ASHLEY D., i. Willimantic, Ct., May 
25. Sermon, Dr. E. P. Parker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. B. McDuffee, C. A. Dinsmore, B. F. 
Leavitt, Dr. 8. S. Matthews. 

RICHARDS, JAS. A., 0. Andover, Mass., May 26. 
Sermon, Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. C. Carpenter, F. R. Shipman, 
F. A. Wilson, Drs. E. Y. Hincks, J. W. Platner, 
F. Brown. 

TRAUT, G. ALBERT, i. Moorhead, Minn., May 20. 
Sermon, Rev. L. H. Hallock. Prayer, Rev. E. 8. 


Shaw. 
Resignations 


JONES, RICHARD, Oacoma, 8. D. 

LUETHI, Louis J., Jefferson, O., after nine ae 
pastorate. 

MACKENZIE, GEO. A., Stratford, Ont. 

McGown, ALFRED J., Amherst, N. H., withdraws 

’ resignation and will remain till he rounds out his 
twenty years, November, 1905. 

OLSON, ANTON, Swedish Ch., Swanville, Minn. 

ORMES, MANLY D., Second Ch., Colorado Springs, 
Col., completing fifteen years of service. 

SARGENT, RoGuR M., Almena, Kan. 


Stated Supplies 
MEYER, FRANK J., at Plymouth Ch., Cincinnati, 
O., with service also at Riverside; for six months. 
WILLIAMS, BENJ. A., Burton, O., at 8. Newbury, 
in connection with pastorate at Burton. 


Summer Supplies 


HASKINS, Amy, at Eden, Vt. 
JONES, Miss H. M., W."Townshend, Vt. 


Approbations to Preach 
BANGOR SEMINARY 


BALTZER, MELBOURNE O., Waterville, N.S. 
BEALS, CuAs. E., E. Bridgewater, Mass. 
BROCKIE, JOHN M., Homestead, Pa. 
GINIERES, PANOs G., Athens, Greece. 
HAWKESWORTH, CHAS. W., Newton, Mass. 
TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., Bangor, Me. 
WILLIAMS, ALLEN D., St. John, N. B. 


Personals 


AINSWORTH, ISRAEL, Rockport, Mass., will spend 
his vacation in Great Britain and Ireland. 

ANDERSON, Jos., First Ch., Waterbury, Ct., has 
been made pastor emeritus on a salary of $1,000. 

Brock, GEo. A., East Ave. Ch., Lockport, N. Y., 
completed five years of service May 1, when a 
reception was given Mrs. Brock and himself. The 
pastor was presented with a mahogany easy-chair ; 
his wife with a cut glass dish. 

Bross, Supt. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb., has been 
elected commander of the State G. A. R. 

Duncan, W. A., Field Secretary of the Sunday 


School and Pub. Soc., to whom has been largely 
due the success of the Georgia Chautauqua at 
Albany, Ga., was surprised at its 16th Annual 
Assembly last month, in the presence of a great 
company of the leading citizens of the city and 
many visitors, by the unveiling of a fine oil paint- 
ing of himself. The portrait is to remain in the 
auditorium. 

PARKER, CuAs. O., closing his pastorate at Tiver- 
ton, R. L, after six years’ service, was given a 
farewell reception and presented with a fine tes- 
timonial from the church, besides money and 
many individual gifts. 

PIRINEN, Epw., just as he was well started in 
&@ pastorate of the Finnish churches of Ashtabula 
and Conneaut, O., with care for the Finlanders in 
neighboring places in the state, became a victim 
to tuberculosis and under urgent orders from the 
doctors was sent at once to Colorado to save his life. 
He is improving and already seeking out his peo- 
ple in Cripple Creek, Telluride and other places. 

Poor, WM. G., Peabody, Mass., and his wife, re- 
cently celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of their 
marriage. They were presented with a purse of 
$37. Mr. Poor is preparing a.course of lectures 
on The Assets of Faith to be given before a Chau- 
tauqua Assembly at Carthage, Mo. 

Root, BENJ. B., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct., has 
been granted a three months’ vacation. 

SARGENT, ROGER M., on leaving Almena, Kan., 
was given a farewell reception. Mr. Sargent will 
make his home with his son in Wichita. 

WILSON, JOHN J., Chelsea Ch., Kansas City, Kan., 
has been granted a vacation of three months. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
Hoop RIVER VALLEY, ORE., org. 11 May. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. L. Hershner, H. N. Smith, E. L. 
House. 
SoutH ASHBURNHAM, MASS., PEOPLE’S CH., rec. 
17 March. Parts, Rev. Messrs. F. J. Fairbanks, 


Cc. C. Merrill. 
Material Gain 


ARCADE, N. Y., Rev. E. R. Williams. Parsonage 
improved. Two young people’s classes in Sunday 
school presented new set of hymnals. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss., First, Rev. W. 8S. Thompson. 
Interior painted, auditorium retinted and recar- 
peted, pulpit replaced by handsome reading desk. 
Individual communion cups introduced. 


Dedications 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., First, Rev. J. G. Smith. 
New house of worsbip, May 22, with sermon by 
Dr. A. W. Curtis. Thanks to aid of C. C. B. 8., 
dedication was without debt. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Snyder Ave., Rev. F. E. 
Wieder. $20,000 edifice, dedicated free of debt 
except to the C. C. B. S., $7,000 being raised at 
the dedication services. The pastor, who had 
acted as Jack-at-all-trades during its erection, 
suspended the service until the $7,000 was 
pledged. W.H. Wanamaker gave $500. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


HopPpkKInNTON, N. H., Rev. Louis Ellms. By the will 
of Mrs. E. A. Sage, $1,000, income to be used for 
support of preaching. 

MUSKEGON, MICH., First, Rev. Archibald Hadden. 
From Charles H. Hackley, a member, $6,525 to 
cancel debt incurred three years ago for improve- 
ments on edifice. The morning service, May 29, 
was in commemoration of the gift. 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss., North, Rev. E. H. New- 
comb. From Mrs. Edward Burrill, individual com- 
munion set, in memory of her husband and her 
brother, Joseph B. Creasy, both deacons who died 
in office. 

NoRTH LEOMINSTER, MASS., Rev. A. F. Newton. 
By will of Mrs. Martha A. Burrage, $1,000 to the 
church and $500 to the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 





Indiana 


It was held at Kokomo, May 10-12. On the Mon- 


' day evening and Tuesday preceding the joint meet- 


ing of the W. B. M. I. and the W. H. M. U. was 
held, the principal speakers being Miss M. Dean 
Moffatt and Miss Mary Hartwell. 

The association began with a sermon by Rev. 
O. L. Kiplinger on Moral Earnestness. The com- 
munion service was in charge of Dr. C. H. Richards, 
who was ordained in the Kokomo church thirty- 
seven years ago. 

Rev. J. H. Crum was elected moderator. The 
meeting of the Indiana Home Missionary Society 
re-elected Rey. E. D. Curtis as state secretary and 
Rev. J. H. Crum, Rev. H. H. Wentworth and Rev. 
O. L. Kiplinger were elected delegates to the 
meeting of the National Society at Des Moines in 
October. 

Fine addresses were made for the C. C. B. S., by 
Secretaries Richards and Taintor. Rev. W. F. Mc- 


Millen spoke with his usual vigor and earnestness 
on Bible Study and the Bible School. Dr. W. A. 
Rice made a plea for Ministerial Aid and a com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with the society. 

Wednesday evening’s session brought three ad- 
dresses on federation between Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants. Dr. 
W. A. Rice of our own church, Rev. W. W. Line- 
bery (Methodist Protestant) and Rev. W. M. Bell 
(United Brethren) eloquently favored the plan, 
which seems to meet with general favor in this 
association. 

Thursday’s theme was The Development of the 
Church. In an able paper Rev. H. H. Wentworth 
declared there were three reasons for its spiritual 
decline: new social conditions, new intellectual 
outlook and material development. He recom- 
mended that the Church at any cost adjust itself 
to the first two conditions and strenuously oppose 
the materialistic tendency of the times. Rev. A. U. 
Ogilvie, in an effective address on the social devel- 
opment of the Church, claimed that what men 
most need is a vision of God which means service, 
for men are saved individually and by fellowship. 
Development through the Sunday School was well 
handled by Rev. Harry Blunt and Rev. W. R. 
Bennett, Rev. Sydney Strong conducted a school 
of methods in missions, advocating especially plans 
for interesting men. 

The last session was devoted to the interests of 
the young people. Helpful addresses were made 
by Rev. J. W. Bailey on The Joy of Service; and 
Judge H. B. Tuthill of Michigan City on Good Citi- 
zenship. Rev. J. H. Crum was elected delegate to 
the National Council. The next meeting will be 
held with First Church, Michigan City. 0. L. K. 





If a man slips twice on the same banana 
skin, we think something is wrong, not so 
much with his heels as with his head. So of 
the man who is bowled over twice—aye, a 
dozen times—by the same temptation.—C. L. 
Kloss. 





Accessions to Churches 
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St. Paul, Pacific 5 5 Harwood, N. . ar 
Wala oe theme 
Dasti SCTE 4 ee en 
n 
in, Vine Street 2 4 Welsh, La. —- 16 
Neligh” 6 Wichita, Kan. 3 8 


4 Eleven churches 
6 withlessthanthree 4 20 


Conf. 637, Tot., 1,351. 
Total since Jan 1, Conf., 4,958. Tot., 10,253.; 


e oe 
Norfolk, First — 6 
Second _ 
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State and Church Progress in 
Canada 


Empire Day 

For sixty odd years May 24 was celebrated as the 
birthday of Queen Victoria. After her death the 
Dominion Parliament legalized it as a permanent 
holiday, and King Edward brought forward the cel- 
ebration of his own anniversary some five months 
later to the same date. The occasion is now known 
as Empire Day and, having a wider significance, is 
more generally recognized than before. It is true 
that the Quebec legislature has just repudiated the 
day, but the strong sentiment elsewhere for its ob- 
servance may in due time have its influence on that 
province. 


A New Note 


A new national note is heard up and down the 
land. From the schoolhouses on special occasions 
flags are flying, and patriotism is emanating in song 


and speech, where a dozen years ago nothing of 
the kind was heard. Pulpit and press ring out the 
same note. Our increasing band of writers join 


this happy chorus. Nor as yet does the expression 
of this new-born sentiment seem extravagant. It 
is calm and deliberate, but clear and strong. 


The Causes 


First, a discovery of our resources still far from 
complete. The young giant of the north is only now 
feeling his strength and possibilities, and other na- 
tions are beginning to recognize the part he will 
play in the world. Then, too, we have good schools, 
well administered laws, a Sunday generally ob- 
served and valued, and a strong moral and religious 
status. Part of a great empire, and in close and 
friendly touch with a great republic, well may we 
rejoice in the land of the Maple Leaf. 


Further Progress 


But we are only beginning our development. The 
new West has not a tithe of the settlers it should 
have. The great railway project soon to be started 
will add immeasurably to the work of settlement, 
nor can it be completed too soon. Agriculture and 
mining will increase and become two of Canada’s 
chief industries. Nor do I think manufactures will 
be in the background. The agitation that New- 
foundland federate with the Dominion is renewed, 
and if brought about would mean another step for- 
ward. 


The Church’s Part 


We have no union of Church and State, but there 
is no question that the former is playing a great part 
in the development of the land. Through her has 
come strengthening of moral fiber and the incul- 
cating of thrift and industry. But there is much yet 
to be done. Our Sunday is threatened, and cur 
young land needs the day if on no other than hu- 
manitarian grounds. The liquor traffic in barroom 
and saloon has been greatly restricted, but it surely 
ought to be banished. The materialistic spirit of 
the age needs curbing, that the true elements which 
make a nation’s greatness may have their rightful 
place. 


Our Own Service 


That Congregationalism has done great service in 
fostering our democracy and bringing down the 
walls of bigotry and exclusiveness is unquestioned. 
And the greatest work of our history seems now to 
confront us as we consider union with the Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches. This matter will 
be carefully considered at our coming Union in 
Montreal. The united church, whatever its name, 
must conserve the great principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, which it seems to me are the unwritten 
creed and polity of these denominations today. 

J. P. G. 





Among the Seminaries 
BANGOR 


At its recent meeting in Boston, the Boston 
Alumni voted to provide for a lectureship for next 
year. This will be one of the three supplementary 
lectureships established during the present year 
and which, being not yet endowed, are dependent 
on the generosity of the seminary’s friends. The 
Alumni Association favor starting a seminary bul- 
letin to be issued quarterly, the object of which 








Raw Cream 
is inferior to Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless 


Cream is superior as a cream for cereals, coffee, 
tea, chocolate and general household cooking. It 
is the result of fifty years’ experience with the 
milk problem. 
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shall be to keep the seminary and the alumni in 
closer touch. 

Dr. C. E. Jefferson of New York and Dr. P. 8S. 
Moxom of Springfield, Mass., were both prevented 
by the exigencies of their work from delivering 
lecture courses which had been planned. In sub- 
stitution was given a course of five lectures on 
preaching; the speakers were: Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Smith Baker, Portland; Rev. H. A. Jump, 
Brunswick; Dr. W. H. Fenn and Rev. Raymond 
Calkins of Portland. 

Commencement will occur the first week in June. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin will give the annual 
address. M. A. H. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 6, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Children at the Morning Serv ice 
of the Church. Discussion opened by Rev. 
E. M. Noyes, W. B. Forbush. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Halil, Congregational House. , Boston, Mass., 
June 8, at 2.30 p. M., for the election of ‘officers. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEO, 
Montreal, June 8-13. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Me., June 15-22. 

CONFERENCES FOR LEADERS in Sunday School and 
Young People’s Societies, under auspices Young Peo- 

le’s Missionary Movement, Winona Lake, Ind., June 
7-26; Lookout Mountain," Tenn., July 1-10; Silver 
Bay, Lake George, New York, July 22-31. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY, Amherst 

College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 


Messrs. 


Connecticut, Hartford June 14 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, June 14 
Kansas, wrence, June 15-20 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








WESTERVELT—At Honolulu, H. I., May 5, Mrs. Louisa 
C., wife of Rev. W. D. W estervelt, aged 53. In spite 
of frail health she had been of great service to the 
miquenee7 cause in Hawaii and elsewhere, and her 
self-sacrificing devotion will be greatly missed. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, 

me, and [ will send you free a trial —— rir a 
simple remedy which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 50 years standing. 
This is no }umbug or Gocnntion ut an honest 
remedy, which enabled many a Poreon to, to phendoa 
erntch and cane, Address, J0 

3580 Gloria Building, + Fi Sash Wis. 

















J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and S328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. pel 
and other special rooms connecte ie establiohe 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 
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Scrofula 


Makes its presence known 
by many signs,—glandular 
tumors, bunches in the neck, 
cutaneous eruptions, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, ca- 
tarrh and wasting diseases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Effects permanent cures. 


BEST HOTEL IN ST. LOUIS— 
THE INSIDE INN, 
WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Affords Superb Accommodations and the Greatest 
Convenience for Visitors 

Nothing finer in the way of hotel accommodations 
at any world’s fair has ever been seen than The In- 
side Inn at St. Louis. It is situated right inside the 
World’s Fair grounds and stands upon eminence 
200 feet above the level of the city. It is three 
stories high, 400 feet wide, 800 feet long, has 2,257 
bedrooms and contains a dining-hall with a seating 
capacity of 2,500 people for every meal. Every 
modern convenience usually found in the highest 
class hotels has been installed in The Inside Inn. 
Rates range from $1.50 to $5.50 per day European 
plan and from $3.00 to $7.00 American plan, includ- 
ing admission in all cases. Rooms en suite with 
bath can be enjoyed at the higher rates. Range of 
price is governed solely by the size and location of 
rooms, all having equal dining-room privileges. 

The hotel is under the personal management of 
Mr. E. M. Statler, the well-known caterer of Buffalo, 
and this is of itself a guarantee that the cuisine and 
service will be of the very highest order. The enor- 
mous capacity of The Inside Inn assures good ac- 
commodations for all—no matter when or in what 
numbers they come—but those who prefer to secure 
their rooms in advance can make reservations now 
for any period during the life of the Fair. 

Letters should be addressed, The Inside Inn, 
Administration Building, World’s Fair Grounds, 
St. Louis. 


CUNARD LINE 


Fast, Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers. 

14,280 tons, 600 ft. long. 
Unsurpassed Accommodation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Ivernia, June 7, July 5, Aug. 2, Aug. 30, Sept. 27. 
Saxonia, June 21, July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 11. 
For rates, plans, further information apply Cunard 

building, 126 State Street, Boston. 

THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 

CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent. 


FOR RENT FOR THE SEASON 
THREE COTTAGES AT 
SILVER BAY on LAKE GEORGE 


Well built and completely furnished for hesaskooning 
—_ le SILAS H. PAINE, The Ansonia, West 73d 8 
ew 














COMPARISON 





One foot away from Washington 


judge it correctly. 


niture. 


plate. The drawers are finished inside. 


present model? 


you could not form a very clear idea of it. 
every woman is too close to her own furniture to 
She must climb up and look 
over the fence into the whole fiéld of current fur- 
Then she will realize where she is. 


For example :—Here is the kind of Bureau we 
are now supplying. Look at it closely. The drawers 
slide by either handle alone, for they are hung on 
the Clapp principle, which insures easy running. 
The casters are countersunk into the claw feet, and 
so concealed. The mirror is extra heavy French 


monument 
So 





The material is Mexican mahogany in the natural finish of that highly-colored 
wood. The trimmings are lacquered brass. 


Isn’t this a long way ahead of your 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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New England Must Still Mother 
Parts of the West 


If your Western correspondent who is 
preaching to penurious millionaires talks as 
plainly in his pulpit as he does in The Congre- 
gationalist, May 14, he is preaching a whole- 
some gospel. It is however to be remembered 
that stingy Christian men of means can be 
found in every state from Maine to California. 

Your correspondent does not describe condi- 
tions in South Dakota. The Yankton Congre- 
gational church is the oldest, largest and 
strongest church in the Dakatos. It is build- 
ing a $25,000 house of worship. When com- 
pleted it will be the best church building in 
the state. That house represents strenuous 
effort running over three or four years. There 
is self-denial in not a few Yankton homes 
that the mother church of the Dakotas may 
have a fitting abode. 

Right in the midst of the payment of these 
church pledges came the call of the college to 
meet the conditions of a gift of Dr. Pearsons 
pledged for May 1, 1904 and $15,000 was 
pledged locally during the last week. The 
rally of students and teachers was sacrificial 
and magnificent. A veteran trustee cut off a 
section of his farm and cast it into the scale 
subject to life annuity and the condition that 
Dr. Pearsons would count the $15,000 library 
Mr. Carnegie recently promised. In the be- 
ginning of our campaign Dr. Pearsons ex- 
pressly said he did not wish to count a build- 
ing and he declines to change. Without that 
we have have not raised enough to secure his 
gift and must toil on. 

The older Western states often give grandly. 
Witness the rally of the Beloit trustees a 
couple of years ago with $200,000 to secure a 
Dr. Pearsons gift. Witness also the rally of 
Carleton trustees with $21,000 for current 
debt, despite their generous gifts to endow- 
ment about two years ago. 

It is still true of the older Western states 
that their Congregational wealth and strength 
is much less than that of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Their institutions are not yet 
as wellendowed. South Dakota Congregation- 
alists probably spend less than $1,000 yearly 
on church music. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut Congregationalists doubtless spend a 
half million dollars yearly for the same pur- 
pose, probably much more. Would their 
church life suffer if they spent hdlf as much 
for music and cast the rest into our mission 
treasuries? 

Christ’s law is that our debt to weakness 
is proportioned to our strength. Measured by 
that law is not the debt of New England to 
frontier work still greater than that of the 
older West? Of course nothing should be 
helped that does not have the approval of the 
churches of the region and state and to which 
those same churches will not liberally con- 
tribute. Those elementary tests of merit 
ought always to be applied. Where, however, 
the churches do rally with approval and gen- 
erous helpfulness ought not Mother New 
England still to stand by her youngest sons 
and daughters in frontier states? 

H. K. WARREN, 
President Yankton College. 





An intelligent colored woman in Georgia, we 
are told, has so great reverence for Congrega- 
tionalism that she refuses to destroy any piece 
of paper on which the word is printed. The 
walls of her neat cottage are covered with 
Congregational papers and the shelves are 
piled with literature of the denomination. 
Looking at her as a representative of her race, 
here are large possibilities of planting in fresh 
soil the seed of the faith of the Pilgrims. 


5 YEAR rarmioans 6% Net 


Interest and omen remitted in 

New York Exchange, free of charge to tevestors. Loans 

#10 to. $20 per acre on lands worth $60 to — 
ation, never a crop failure. Eastern an a 

G ocereneus from satisfied investors on application. 

Anderson Bros. Bank idaho Falls, idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 











The Story 


of 


AMERICA’S 
GIBRALTAR 
is Appearing in the 
June Magazines. 
READ IT. 
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The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, Worid’s Fair, St. Louis, 











Does Your 5° 
Money Earn 0 








Assets Invested with the INDUSTRIAL 
7 SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. it will 
$1,700,000§ bear earnings at this rate for every da 
af our care. é ali to Kt wc pin 

whenever you desire sta blis) over 

aarvine 10 years, we enjoy the fullest confi- 
an dence of our patrons, prominent clergy- 
Profits, | men, professional and business men 
$160,000 § nies oct mao. 
= Our loans nal upon bonds 





secured hy mortgage upon the best 


rome 
WSTR class of Real Estate Securities. 
‘ae Our business conducted under 
i ¢ N.Y. Banking Dept. supervision, 
Write for booklet B, giving full particulars. 





ee! O}| INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
ro AND LOAN CO. 
“Gs & 


1133-1135 Broadway, New York 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in ee and Trust Companies.... + BE138, ) 
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91,200.00 


KG: crak ka vdasdeian costécndsdecakers 1,002,956.58 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971.50 
$18 ,040,798.90 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ...scnsccdccocsecoscsscsevecs 
Reserve Premium Fund. 
WRB LOGIC ioc dcccenossnscsiorcenece ces 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
; Taxes 









Reserve for 
NOE GURPEUS. .. cc cccceccccccccccccsecscses 





$9,574,751.49 


Surplus as regards Poliey holders 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. Xow Vice-President. 
BUS SWELL, 2d e-Prest. 
MEA $a Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. KURTIS, eclorg. 
newts a EY, ecretary 


FERRIS. jecretary. 
CLARENOE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


The Georgia Loan and Trust Co, 
of Macon, Georgia. 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences Commercial agencies and banks. 











Special Bargain No. 20. 


Parker’s People’s Bible 


Some time ago we offered some volumes of 
Parker’s People’s Bible, etc., at a low 
price. All were taken immediately, and sev- 
eral orders could not be filled. We have re- 
ceived a few more as follows: 


Joshua to Job, 6 vols. 

Matthew, 3 vols. 

Acts, 1 vol. only. 
Regular price $1.50 each. These are shelf- 


worn, but otherwise perfect, and we offer 
them at 60 cts. each: 75 cts. postpaid. 


The Pilgrim [press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the ei 4 and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 

BZOEY visitor 
needs it 
25 cts. Kae. 

50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


B E ECH E R’ anton works 
oe on eee * ES 
Che Dilgrim Press 














New York Chicago 
MORPHINE and Liquor 
abits Cured. Sanatorium 
a <pemeamde 
av ished 1878, elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanor, Orio. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wig: KiB, ‘Treasurer, r; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pu ee | Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland. Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions — 1 correspondence relating to estates and 
anbuities aome be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. << 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Wash: a on 

D. D. ‘corresponding Secretary ; Don ‘i 

clate Bec retary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D % agua, save. 
sentative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, foe 
Ave. and = eanpasnens oe Now York. Missions 
listic ne sence at the South 


inese, Boston 
tio Chicago office, 153 La 
Saile'St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


E CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIRTY. 
Aide in building churches and es. Rev. Charlies 
H. a ©. . D. sy Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary itus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 1 

East 22nd 8t., New ‘York, N. ¥. . C, 
Washington St., Uhicago, Ill, ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ue House, Boston, H. H. Wikoff, 
M. ©. A. Building, San | ey Cal., Fieid Becre: 





BS 9, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Edueation Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven C erence 
tional Colleges and Academies tn seventeen states. Th: 
teen Christian sehools in U' d New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8S. Tead, Corres: “613 Congregatior 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago. 1 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston - 
jard Scott, D. sident; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D 
Secretary and T: reasurer. 

The Missionary Department, — is in charge of = 
Secretary, sustains y school ries. 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera. 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or atreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed Ag appro) ae from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and eevee go Greed nd — 
ary wort. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Fi 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England paved me A os 
this ‘a artinent. 

me. iness Department, in charge of the Business 

Mange r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
lishes The or egationalist and Christian World, the 
tigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for arg | schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary opriatious. to which, however, it makes 
tions. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all tee east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
wo at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FuND. 


{Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
fdngs from churches, personal ‘donations and bequests. 
Cc a an, ag vy. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; pocneeery Pe’ 
Wi D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd § 


Treasurer, “Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 "Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rey. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY snoorpesntee 
4ess. Froméen Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D., 


and sup pported mainly by the Sarees of New England. 
Beques should be made pa: © the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Conteibutions. from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
No. 608 wee nag me gg House. Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General — 
tion; Offers its services to ——— de pastors 
pulpit ae in Massachusetts and in other States. 

m 6 sae: House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. Rice, Secre 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Donen. Mass. Be 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
weed Treasurer, 704 Sears Ry > ot Pely for aid to 

B. Palmer, 609 Congregatio’ 

gt CONGREGATIONAL © 
and vicinity (incorporated). 
lishment and support of 


- -¥. UNION of Boston 

its object is the estab- 

elical haw 9 sty eee onal 

ton and its suburbs. 

Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint. Sec., 101 Tonawanda S8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMaAn’s BOARD OF seagaoeme Room 704 Congre; 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo uise Day, Treas Treasurer ; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secre 

WomMAn’s Home MISSIONARY TION, Room 
607 Col ational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home tary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 


Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
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Risibles 
ENTIRELY COMMENDABLE 


A correspondent of the Dublin News de- 
clares, with a spirit which does him credit, 
that he has ‘‘ never put his name to an anony- 
mous letter.’’ 

TO TELL AT THE FAIR 


President, then Professor Hadley at a so- 
cial party in Minnesota was required to make 
a rhyme for the word, ‘“‘St. Louis,’”’ and he 
gave it thus: 


There was a young man in St. Louis 
Who married a quick-witted Jewess. 
So bright are her stories 
That in her he glories, 
And calls her his Chauncey Depew-ess 


A MUNDANE POINT OF VIEW 


To judge from what an old lady recently 
wrote her pastor, there is still need of a re- 
vised theodicy. Speaking of a bereavement 
she remarked, ‘‘ But we know that the ways 
of Providence are unscrupulous.” D. B. G. 


A TRIFLE TOO PIOUS 


Mrs. Handout: ‘*‘ Poorman! I suppose you 
never had the benefit of religious training 
while young?” Tiresome Tompkins: ‘ Alas! 
No, mum! Both uv me parents wuz church 
choir singers.”—Puck., 


SIMPLY A MATTER OF TEMPERATURE 


A crank recently wrote to Andrew Carnegie, 
suggesting that he should send a fleet of coal- 
ing ships to the Eskimos, who cannot ad- 
vance morally and intellectually till they can 
keep themselves warm. He received the fol- 
lowing letter in reply: ‘‘ Dear Sir: I am con- 
sidering a plan to supply the natives of Equa- 
torial Africa with ice cream and electric fans, 
hence I cannot entertain your excellent propo- 
sition just now.’’ 

WOULDN’T DO FOR A MINISTER 


A carping old Scotchwoman said to her 
pastor one day: 

“Dear me, meenisters mak’ muckle adae 
aboot their hard work. But what’s twa bits 
o’ sermons in the week tae mak’ up? I cud 
dae it masel.” 

“* Weel, Janet,” said the minister, ‘‘let’s 
hear ye.”’ 

** Come awa’ wi’ a text then,’’ quoth she. 

He repeated with emphasis, 

**It is better to dwell in the corner of the 
housetop than with a brawling woman and in 
a wide house.” 

Janet fired up instantly. 

**What’s that ye say, sir? Dae ye intend 
onything personal? ”’ 

**Stop, stop!’”? broke in her pastor. ‘ You 
wud never dae for a meenister.”’ 

** An’ what for no?’’ asked she sharply. 

** Because, Janet, you come ower soon tae 
the application! ’’ 


Why Does She Travel 


One time in the Yosemite Valley, on a bright 
and perfect day, I stood with a company of 
tourists at the foot of the magnificent Bridal 
Veil cataract. Wonderful was the plunge of 
the water as it leaped from the heights six 
hundred feet above, and broke into clouds of 
spray as it thundered on the rocks below. 
The breast of the spray as it draped the moun- 
tain was scarfed with rainbows of inconceiva- 
ble beauty, and from underneath it all rolled 
cadences of liquid music that filled the valley. 
But in our company was a young woman who 
turned her back upon the sublime sight, and 
remarked to a friend, ‘‘I wonder what those 
curtains down at our hotel are made of.” 
The driver turned to me in disgust and said, 
“That gal’s heart ain’t no bigger than a 
cherry.” It was a just judgment. There 
are people who can look at Niagara’s tre 
mendous plunge without any uplift of soul, 
without any feeling of awe and reverence. 
It is a flaw, a defect in human nature which 
no wealth, no position can atone for.—Rev. 
R. F. Coyle, D. D., in the Interior. 
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Skin Diseases 


put the most stubborn and chronic kind 
See oe Nag and eventually 


Hydrozone 


This powerful germicide is ab- 
solutely harmless. It has cured 
cases pronounced incurable and 
will cure you. By killing the 
germs that cause skin diseases, it 
allows Nature to restore a a 
skin. Used and endorsed b 
ing physicians everywhere “ tie 
last 12 years. Booklet on request. 


Sold by leading druggists or trial 
bottle sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qe Chesttanatane 


Dept. O0., 57 Prince St., New York 


Subscribers’ Wants 


od Beard and Rooms at the Dewing Memorial 
on a pot er or shorter time, at moderate rates. Address 
Dewing Memorial, Revere, Mass. 


Young Men and Bes Wanted. Positions sup- 
vlied in fusiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
Br Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 




















Boston. The Temple Club, 90 see Street, offer 
to young men coming here to reside lodgings at reasona- 
ble rates and under wholesome home surroundings. 
References. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. Every thing strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large Reread house, on high 
ground. First-class in every particular. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Ministers desiring to spend the night in Boston, can 
find the very best of accommodations in steam heated, 
electric-lighted rooms, within five minutes’ walk of 
Congregational House, by_addressing T. 8. B., care The 
Congregationaiist, Boston, Mass. 


Rs, ing through the Yellowstone Park and 

Rocky Srountains in Wyoming. A few gentlemen 

= ladies desired to complete a party f for a camping 

trip, three or four weeks in Jul August. Route 

via the Royal Gorge and Salt Lake aeitye nexpensive. 
Address Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


Religious Notices 


and ec tical notices, ‘addresses 2s of mir ministers, 
etc., syiolished ender this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings cf the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

New York State minister testips, sup pply work in 
Massachusetts ming | the month ork in the 
smaller churches in the vicinity of. Marlboro or Wo ces- 
ter, or easy access therefrom, preferred. Address P, O. 
Box 165, Worcester, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains cneerens and missionaries ; 
homes and boa: — houses in leading 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgol 
liye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


Boat. 
mtributions to sustain its work oy solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. _ 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, 7reasurer. 
CONGREGATIONAL Y¥ will 























ing seaports at home 
vessels ; 
and 
























on 
chosen 
forenoons 
to rest 
The 
D. D., 


m. ; 


Pres. 

best lecturers 
Sundays with 
assured in the 
rates. Course 


are 
very reasonable 
lectures and en- 
tertainments for week. Grounds 
will soon be surveyed Persons de- 
siring lots apply to secretary at once, as order of appli- 
cation will determine order Of choice'given. cere er 
information or booklets giving, details, Dee %. Rev. 
H. 8. WANNAMAKER, Sec’y and Treas., 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK, Azores THROLOGIOAL 


SEMINARY, JUNE 5-9. 1904. n Sunday, June 5, the 
Sacrament of the Lord's eave will be administered at 
service. At 4 P. Bac- 


the close of the morning mM. the 
calaurea rmon will be a settvated b Professor Ryder. 
oe a Boe of th = jon classes will be held 
m Tuesday anv 7and 8. The anniver- 
oary of the Society of op wy will be held in the Semi- 
nary Churc am eg a & Address by 


Prof. Josiah Royce, L 
On We /nesday 7 at 2.30 Pp. M.,the Alumni will hold their 
Semi Church. Discussion of 
vy. William 


and plans 0; ot the 
E. Wol cot will | At 690. P. M. on Wednesd 
collation will be served; and at 8.00 Pp 
smyth, commemoratin the ae cand work of "Prof, EC. 
resse:! 8. e Harris, 
« Pres, W. J. Tucker, D. ‘bo ana Prof. G. F. Moore, 


reday, at 11.00 A. M., graduating exercises in the 
La toe tray Ra Ati P.M the Alumni Dinner in Bart- 
fet Chapel. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 5, Sunday. The Song of Moses.—Deut. 
32: 1-14. 
This is great poetry, full of striking images. 


We may read it with an assurance that its . 


declaration of God’s love and care applies to 
us. From our vantage of the centuries and 
with the instruction which Christ gives, we 
see that if the world was arranged for Israel, 
it was that Israel might serve the world. 
God’s elections are to service. - When Israel 
became wholly self-centered its race was run. 


June 6. The Rebellious People.—Deut. 32: 

15-28, 

Compare New Testament warnings of the 
perils of prosperity. Weare in danger when 
any degree of success makes us lightly esteem 
the Rock of our salvation. The neglectful 
contempt with which some self-sufficient peo- 
ple treat the faith of their childhood is a 
symptom not of strength, as they foolishly 
imagine, but of spiritual decay. God’s anger 
is not only a reality, it is the fruit and proof 
of love. There is little depth of love in a man 
who is incapable of burning anger. 


June7. The Rock.—Deut. 32: 29-43. 

“O that they were wise! ’’—remember how 
Christ wept over Jerusalem. Work out the 
suggestion of this figure of the Rock. Re- 
member its shade in the treeless desert; its 
defense from the attack of the wild horsemen 
of the plains; the refreshment of water spring- 
ing from its clefts—all these and more God 
waits to be to his children. It is on the pro- 
phetic side that Moses is here shown. No 
less than this vivid personification would have 
suited the method of the poet-prophet and the 
understanding of the people. 


June 8 The Doom of Moses.—Deut. 32: 44- 


52. 


Obedience is life—how fitting a word to in- | 


troduce the doom which came to Moses be- 
eause of his own disobedience. Moses and 
Aaron sanctified not God at Meribah—it was 
self which came between, so that the people 
saw a petulent Moses instead of a helpful 
Jehovah. It is always self which comes be- 
tween. It spoils our public and our private 
ministries; it is the touch of death in our life. 
But God considered Moses and tempered his 
judgment with mercy. He had one hour of 
vision, though the fulfillment might not be 
his. 

June 9. The Blessing of Moses.—Deut. 33: 

1-11. 

This must be compared with the blessing of 
Jacob [Gen. 49]. The unity of the people 
was never forgotten. So Elijah when he 
built his altar on Mt. Carmel took twelve 
stones. Levi, as the tribe of Moses as well 
as the priestly tribe, has a large place here. 
It is hard to follow the allusions of the poem 
through the far haze of the centuries. 


June 10.- Benjamin and Joseph.—Deut. 33: 

12-17. 

The touch of tenderness about the blessing 
of Benjamin belongs rather to the patriarchal 
story than to the later history and hard-headed 
character of the tribe. In these two names 
the verse rises to its highest poetic splendor. 
Benjamin is the beloved of Jehovah and 
Joseph has “the good will of him that dwelt 
in the bush ”’—a striking phrase heard in the 
name of Moses. 
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June il. Other Tribes.—Deut. 33: 18-29, ¢ + + + ¢ + emmy “ 
To Asher was spoken the promise which | $ Rational Health Pleasure * 
has helped so many in the strain of life, “* As Te ibacacrnincinann -” 


thy days, so shall thy strength (or rest) be.” | £ 


8 
And with what majesty the confidence of all B | ( y ( | C S 


is told. “*The eternal God is thy dwelling| ¢ 
Equipped with 


place, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” Compare the fuller, though not 

Two-Speed Gear 
and : 
Coaster Brake 


deeper note of Ps. 46. “God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 


What Men Say 
fected in design and construction and equipped | 


But the highest victory of great power is that 
of self-restraint and it would be a beneficent 
result of this memorable meeting, this ecu- 
menical council of the press, if it taught us all 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 

logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 

stamp for any one of them, 


—the brethren of this mighty priesthood—that 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 





mutual knowledge of each other which should 
modify prejudices, restrain acerbity of thought 
and expression and tend in some degree to 
bring in that blessed time 
When light shall spread and man be liker man ’ 
Through all the season of the golden year. 


—Secretary of State Hay, at World’s Press| = ™AS™EIN icone |" Gncage 
Parliament. “Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Rambler” “ ” 
“Tribune” ‘‘Crawford” | “Crescent” ‘Imperial’ 





There are in our civic and social life worse | ; 
creatures than snobs, but no creature is more 


contemptible.—President Roosevelt, at Groton You See Them Every where ; 


School. + rr “ + 4 +“ 
































GOING TO BVILD? 


If so, don’t fail to write us in regard to the 


Bay State Furnace 





THE... SECTIONAL THE 
B FIRE POT COMBUSTION 
ay With Extended RING 
Fire Surfaces 


State 


Castings 


It saves expense of a 
whole fire pot when only 


and prevent its warping. 


Around the fire pot evenly 
distributes a good volume 


HAS. ss half is required. The of superheated air over the 
wings on the fire pot surface of the fire, effecting 
Improved Grates — ee fi ae complete and rapid com- 
: ion. e air is quickly F 
Self-Cleaning Flues and evenly heated as it — em on 
Upri passes from the cold-air sas a 
pright Shaker dust to the hot-air cham- the smoke pipe unutilized. 
Ex He ber. These wings It intensifies the heat from 
tra avy strengthen the fire pot the fuel and prevents the 


formation of clinkers. 














BARSTOW: STOVE CO., 55 Portland St., Boston; Providence, R. IL 


We also make “ Bay State” Ranges and “ Model” Ranges and Furnaces. If your dealer hasn't your choice write to us. 


WE HANDLE NO LIQUORS 


Our Business Is Groceries only. We pack and ship family orders of wie anywhere, 

















We sell | 10 Ibs. Rolled Oats, . = - 38 cts. 
Bbl. White Spray Bread Flour, - = $5.75 | 5 Ibs. Carolina Head Rice, - - -~ 33 cts. 
25 ib. Keg Family Corned Beef, ~ 2.00 | 2 Doz. Case Extra Sifted Peas, - 2 $1.90 
20 Ib. Tub Pure Lard, - = = = 1.65 | Peck Fancy York State Beans, - - 65 cts. 


3-Quart Stone Bean Pot Free. 
Our price-list, sent free, 


5 Ib. Box Best Creamery Butter, . 1.10 | 


We pay the freight on all orders for $10.00 or more. 
tells all about it. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORP’N, 


WHOLESALE GROCER, 
80 to 112 Commerce St., Boston, Mass. 
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lectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. OUR 
pe ma is at your service. State whether Elec 
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South Dakota 


Wide-awake Watertown, where the associa- 
tion convened in mid-May, is among the most 
thrifty of our young cities. The few who vis- 
ited the place on a like errand thirteen years 
ago had to look twice to recognize in the trim 
prosperity of today even a resemblance to the 
struggling town of their former visit. The 
pastor welcomed the Congregational forces, in 
place of the mayor, hinting that the latter 
was in the habit of being frequently called 
upon to step out and locate a new railroad or 
launch some enterprise of similar proportions. 

Rev. H. B. Harrison, pastor at Watertown 
and president of South Dakota Endeavordom, 
is a man who does things, as an edifice remod- 
eled, carpeted, electric lighted, and furnished 
with a fine new piano testifies. The church, 
alert and active, led the state with forty acces- 
sions to membership during the year. 

The retiring moderator, Rev. H. W. Jamison, 
who has the proportions, presence and voice 
of a bishop, introduced three ladies, repre- 
sentatives of the woman’s missionary socie- 
ties which had been in session all day. Miss 
Mary E. Collins, beloved by the Dakotas and 
by Congregationalists everywhere, for her 
thirty years of devoted labors among the trans- 
Missouri Indians, recalled early experiences 
and emphasized the change the gospel had 
wrought in the prairie tribes. Miss Mary 
Moulton, another daughter of the Northwest, 
told of the other Indians across the sea, among 
whom she labors in Ahmednagar. Miss 
Jessie Payne is a member of the Watertown 
church, a South Dakotan by birth, residence, 
education and adoption. Our churches have 
adopted her and she goes in August as their 
missionary to North China. Her simplicity 
and modesty won all hearts. She will be at 
least the fourth young missionary this state 
has recently sent to the foreign field. South 





MAC’S LUCK 


The Young Woman Reporter's Story 





The following food tale written by a clever 
young newspaper woman is a true story that 
came under her personal observation. 

**T have been with the —— (a paper ina Cali- 
fornia town) for nine years and Mac has been 
with us all that time and I do not know how 
much longer. Mac’s full name is MacClellan. 
Before the Linotypes came in he Was a good 
printer, and was one of the first to learn the 
machine, and is now, at about the age of 
forty-two, one of our very fastest operators. 

** Last winter and the winter before Mac, 
probably from constant night work and im- 
proper food, got badly run down, could not 
eat much, what little he did eat did not do 
him much good and he always complained he 
could not keep warm. 

“I missed him for a while until yesterday 
I overtook him on the street going toward the 
office, and hardly knew the man; had it not 
been for the familiar walk I should surely 
have passed without recognizing him. He 
was stout, his face was round and ruddy and 
his eyes bright as I had never seen them 
before. 

“*T said, ‘Mac, I hardly knew you. What 
on earth have you been doing to get so fat?’ 
He replied, ‘Grape-Nuts, nothing else. I 
started in on Grape-Nuts food three months 
ago when I weighed 126 and was feeling mis- 
erable, but now I weigh 160 and feel better 
than I ever felt in my life. Iquit my old diet 
and went on Grape-Nuts and that’s the whole 
story.’’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. , 

Exercise is necessary but there’s no nourish- 
ment in it and proper food alone can supply 
that. Grape-Nuts for ten days is a pleasant 
trial and proves big things. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Dakota is trying to do her share to make good 
the claim that most of the religious leaders of 
today come from the upper Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. George A. Wood, a pillar of the Mil- 
bank church and of Congregationalism gener- 
ally, was made moderator on the first informal 
ballot—a gratifying recognition of lay ability. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
Lauriston Reynolds, financial secretary of 
Redfield College and president of the State 
Home Missionary Society. 

Dr. M. E. Eversz, superintendent of the 
German department of home missionary work, 
and Dr. Herman Seil, president of the German- 
American College at Wilton Junction, Io., 
told of Congregationalism’s growing work 
among Germans in the Northwest, and an- 
nounced the union that has been effected be- 
tween the colleges at Redfield and Wilton. 
The latter institution is to be brought to Red- 
field and its work continued by the side of the 
English work now done there. The re-organ- 
ized institution, under the name of Redfield 
College, will have for president Dr. Seil, who 
aims to maintain the high ideals and efficiency 
of both institutions. 

Prof. H. M. Scott of Chicago Seminary, in- 
imitable in his way of charming an audience, 
spoke of the need of men in the ministry, and 
both before the association and at the enjoy- 
able little spread where the Chicago Seminary 
alumni and their friends met for a social hour 
told of the seminary’s encouraging year and 
brightening outlook. 

The burden that bore most heavily upon the 
association was the great home missionary 
problem. The repeated cuts of recent years in 
the home missionary appropriation and the cer- 
tainty of their recurrence, probably increased 
in severity, is heart sickening to those who see 
the need and feel the weight of home mission- 
ary work. The self-supporting churches, ca- 
pable of doing aggressive work and of securing 
for themselves such aid from helpers and 
evangelists as they require, show good growth, 
but the weak home missionary churches, 
where men of limited ability are most apt to 
be found, have sorely felt the need of outside 
assistance, which bas not been furnished to 
them; and, as a result, the figures of the year 
give no room forcomplacency. Every one felt 
the need of a general missionary and evangel- 
ist to assist Dr. Thrall in his arduous task as 
superintendent of home missions. In response 
to this feeling a committee was appointed to 
solicit from the stronger churches and the 
more able laymen the funds necessary to in- 
sure the employment of such a worker, and it 
is hoped he will soon be in the field. 

Superintendent Thrall reported fourteen 
church buildings completed or in process of 
construction, three new chureh organizations 
and three more for the Germans. The people 
brought into direct touch with our home mis- 
sionary work number 23,330. 

Dr. Thrall of Huron and Rey. E. Fenn 
Lyman of Milbank were made delegates to 
the National Council. Venerable ‘‘Father” 
Nichols, nearly eighty-eight years of age, 
whose presence is an inspiration, pronounced 
the benediction, and the meeting was adjourned 
to meet next year in Yankton’s new church. 

Ri: F. As 





The first general meeting of the World’s 
Morning Watch was held last month in Buf- 
falo, where its constitution was adopted and 
these officers elected: president, Edwin L. 
Shuey, Dayton, O.; secretary, Mrs. Harriette 
Knight Smith, Clifton Springs, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, Edwin D. Baright, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Dr. Herbert Baright, the founder of the Morn- 
ing Watch, in his address referred to the aims 
of the organization, as set forth in our issue of 
May 7, and went on to say that now the need 
was for an educational propaganda, literature, 
correspondence and personal work. Last 
year over 11,600,000 pages of Bible study 
literature were distributed, at a cost of 
$1,000 in excess of receipts from Daily Bible 
subscriptions. 
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ie Libby’s (Natural Flavor) 6 
Food Products 

dainty, delicious and attractive to 

mca Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, Melrose 

Paté, Vienna Sausage, Pork and Beans 

areamong Libby's good things to eat. 

Libby's Atlas of the World for five 2c stamps. 
“How to make Good Things to Eat” sent free. 
-Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Chicago 





REDUCED PRICE SALE. 
Suits and Skirts 


Made to Your Order. Nothing Ready-Made. 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 


If you contemplate the pur- 
chase of a Suit or Skirt for 
Summer or for traveling, for 
the mountains or seashore, it 
will pay you to take advantage 
of our reduced price sale. 

During this sale you ee | 
have any garment illustratec 
in our 64-page Catalo 
Made to Your Order from 
any of our 300 materials at 
one-fourth reduction 
from our Catalogue 
prices. 

Samples and Catalogue Free. 

By our system we enable you 
to select your style, material, 
lining, etc.,in your own home, 
and we make the garment in 
accordance with your instruc- 
tions. 


Orders Filled in One Week. 
$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 


ue 





20.00 “ * 15.00 
30.00 “ ‘ 22.50 
40.00 “ 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 “« 6.00 
12.00 “ 4 9.00 
20.00 “ * 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United States. 


One trial of our unique and original system will prove 
that the garments we make are all we claim them to be 
—perfect-fitting, of superier workmanship, and made to 
order of guaranteed materials. 

Our Catalogue expiaius our method, our system and 
our Ss contains full and explicit instructions 
for taki measurements accurately. You take no 
risk in dealing with us. If anything we send 
you is not eatirely satisfactory, return it 
promptly and we will refund your money. 





One lady who recently ordered from us writes: 

“T can hardly realize that I have had a suit made 
when I think of the little trouble it gave me, the 
small amount of time spent in selecting style and 
material, no stores or dressinakers to visit,and my 
garment even more satisfactory than if I had had it 
made at home. You will cer ly hear from me 
again when I need anything in your line.” 











We have served 180,000 customers to whom 
we can unhesitatingly refer. 

Write today fora selected line of samples and Catalogue 
No. 52—sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. Kindly mention the colors oy prefer, 
and we will send a full assortment of just the samples 
you wish. Write tedauy—the cheicest goods 
will be selected first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No. Agents or Branches. 
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President Eaton at Andover 

The Southworth lectureship was filled this 
year by Pres. E. D. Eaton, D. D., LL. D., 
of Beloit College. Around six well-known 
men, four of them still living, he graphically 
grouped the history of Congregationalism in 
the Interior,.all being connected with what 
he called the “miracle of progress” in the 
unexampled growth of Chicago. Each in his 
own way has been an important factor in 
making this metropolis of the West a city 
of seventy-three Congregational churches, as 
well as the seat of so many educational and 
philanthropic enterprises. These representa- 
tive leaders were: The Pioneer, Jeremiah Por- 
ter; the Foundation Builder, George S. F. 
Savage; the Evangelical Pastor, Edwin P. 
Goodwin; the Missionary to a Foreign Popu- 
lation, Edwin A. Adams; the Educator, Frank 
W. Gunsaulus; the Apostle of Social Service, 
Graham Taylor. | 

This treatment from the biographical stand- 
point distinguished the lectures from previous 
courses. Dr. Eaton sketched briefly the life 
of each man, narrated incidents of his work 
and described characteristics which made 
him a leader in his particular department. 
With five of the six the lecturer was person- 
ally acquainted; and his familiarity with the 
history and growth of the I:terior enabled 
him to speak with authority. 

The life of Dr. Jeremiah Porter, grandson 
of Jonathan Edwards, was spent in frontier 
work. At Chicago, and Green Bay, Wis., he 
had pastorates, and from the time of the Civil 
War his work lay at the army posts. Great 
in mind and heart, his career was without 
blemish. 

The work of Dr. Savage, called from a suc- 
cessful pastorate to an important office in the 
Western Tract Society; and later to be treas- 
urer of Chicago Seminary, showed what a 
devoted man may do in laying foundations. 
The man who makes the pastoral office his 
one absorbing work was illustrated by Dr. 
Goodwin, who, as minister of First Church, 
Chicago, saw twenty missions established by 
his church. Dr. Adams in his twenty years’ 





BOTH JAWS SHOT AWAY 


Still a Successful Business Man 


trouble eating ordinary food but found a food- 
drink that supplies the nutriment needed. 
He says: 

**T have been an invalid since the siege of 
Vicksburg, in 1866, where I was wounded by 
a Minie ball passing through my head and 
causing the entire loss of my jaws. I was a 
drummer boy and at the time was leading a 
skirmish line, carrying a gun. Since that 
time I have been awarded the medal of honor 
from the Congress of the United States for 
gallantry on the field. 

** The consequences of my wound were dys- 
pepsia in its most aggravated form and I 
finally proved ordinary coffee was very hard 
on my stomach so I tried Postum and got 
better. Then I tried common coffee again 
and got worse. i did this several times and 
finally as Postum helped me every time I con- 
tinued to use it, and how often I think that 
if the Government had issued Postum to us 
in the Army how much better it would have 
been for the soldier boys than coffee. 

** Coffee constipates me and Postum does 
not: coffee makes me spit up my food, Postum 
does not: coffee keeps me awake nights, 
Postum does not. There is no doubt coffee 
is too much of a stimulant for most people 
and is the cause of nearly all the constipation. 

“This is my experience and you are at 
liberty to use my name.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Look in each package for the famous little 
book, 


“The Road to Wellville.” 


| I said, 
| winter, isn’t it? 
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labors among Bohemians has seen develop a 
larger respect for religion, a more courteous 
tone toward Christianity in the Bohemian 
press, and young people trained to be loyal 
supporters and holding up Christian ideals 
wherever they went. 

What a Christian minister can do as an 
educator in a great city is illustrated by Dr. 
Gunsaulus. A man who loves to be a 
preacher, he was drawn into extra pulpit 
work through his large sympathies and af- 
fection for men. After about six years in 
Chieago, Dr. Gunsaulus asked on a Sunday 
morning the question, ‘‘ What would I do if 
I had a million dollars? ” “I would establish 
something that would get hold of the young 
men of the city,’’ was his answer. The re- 
sult was Armour Institute, of which Dr. Gun- 
saulus has been president ten years. He is 
distinctively a man’s man—all kinds of men 
go to him; and withal, an idealist in a great 
commercial city. 

Of the six leaders described, only one, Dr. 
Graham Taylor, is the son of a minister, and 
he is devoted to social settlement work. 
Trained on conservative clerical lines, work- 
ing into social departures because of the need 
that his church reach the people, called to 
Hartford Seminary, then to Chicago Seminary, 
where now his duties as professor are divided 
with those of the social settlement worker, 
Dr. Taylor presents a wonderfully attractive 
study. And not only have there grown around 
his home cénter at Chicago Commons all kinds 
of schools and classes for the betterment of the 
people, but the uplifting influences developed 
there have come to hold in that ward the bal- 
ance of power. H. A. L. 





Pessimism Frozen Out 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell of the Labrador Med- 
ical Mission writes in a letter to the Boston 
Transcript of his missionary trips across 
fields of ice on ‘‘ komatiks’’ drawn by dogs. 
Some days when the temperature is twenty- 
five below zero he travels forty miles, setting 
up informal dispensaries in little settlements, 
or bringing good cheer to some is: lated fisher- 
man’s hut. In this icy land where hardship 
is a constant companion grumblers are few. 
Indeed the doctor writes: ‘‘Our fulks are 
optimists. Talking to one of the poorer men, 
‘Well, John, this is an awful cold 
Even your cat’s ears are 


| frostburnt, arid the foxes have no hair except 
A man who had both jaws shot away had | 








on their backs—all frozen off.’ ‘ Yes, you’re 


| right, Doctor; but I don’t think warm weather 
| is good for thehealth. I likes itto be real cold. 


I’m ever so much better then.’ I wondered 
what Boston friends would say to that, when 
they call their winter cold. Here we were on 
a bare, low, treeless promontory, now a mass 
of ice, and a temperature of twenty-four de- 
grees below zero, yet my friend thought 
warmer weather ‘not good for health.’ In- 
deed, another man chimed in to support him. 
* Yes, I say a day in the woods this weather is 
the best medicine ever made. If I didn’t get 
off twice a week regular on my racquets till 
the stars are out, I don’t know where I’d be.’ 
I tried another tack. ‘Awfully exposed to 
the wind out here, aren’t you—not a scrap of 
shelter?’ ‘That’s what makes the traveling 
so good,’ he replied. ‘Them winds beat the 
snow so hard it’s no trouble at all, bless you, 
to haul a load o’ wood out here.’ I tried again. 
‘I see you have to keep your fowls inthe room 
out of the cold. They are aterrible nuisance 
with their noise and dirt, aren’t they?’ ‘Them 
fowls is a grand almanac ag’in’ weather,’ he 
replied. “If they be glucking over night 
you m’be sure o’ a spell o’ dirty weather 
coming on.’ I gave it up, and prayed for that 
contentment which makes life everywhere so 
happy.” 


All the faith in Christ that survived the 
Cross was bound up in that bundle of smoking 
flax, the penitent and praying thief.—Alez- 
ander Whyte. 
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is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
AND CROUP ® 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


ital eaten Spector, Won 
nterna! 
Queen Victoria St., London, Rhgland. 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Cures Dyspepsia 


Sweetens 

the stomach. 

Promotes 

assimilation, 
Sold on its merits 

for 60 years. 
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“Fifteen years 
indigestion; your 
=. have’ any symptoms now, | use it a 


health; 
heip is 


m dyspepsia but since 
yspepsia is,’ 


al 

. I was 
using Seltzer Aperient, rdont kn know what d 
have had eight others use it.” 


was a constant sufferer fro 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO.,, 21 Jay St., New York. 
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DIRECT ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SILK SHIRTWAIST SUITS. 


MADE IN ‘FINE MESSALINES, STRIPES AND 

E beg to inform former and also prospective CHECKS OQUISINES LKA- FOULARDS 
W customers that we have now on exhibition INL Bis site 
an ubusually attractive display of SPRING AND LINENS FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS 
CARRIAGES, many of them being exclusive : oe 
designs of our own conception. Our warerooms 
are of the quickest access to the South Terminal, LINEN WAISTS 
and being so centrally located a visit of inspection . : 
need consume but a few moments of your time. INDISPENSABLE FOR HOT SUMMER WEATHER, 
May We Have the Pleasure of Showing You? MADE IN A LARGE VARIETY OF DESIGNS, 
INCLUDING OUR EXCLUSIVE IMPORTED 
LARGEST PONY OUTFITTERS 4 HAND-EMBROIDERED WAISTS 

IN NEW ENGLAND. ; 


128-132 Summer St. Same BI | | IMPORTED MODEL WAISTS 


FROM WORTH, PAQUIN, BEER, PORET, CORNE 
AND CALLOT SOEURS. ALSO HAND-EM- 
BROIDERED CREPE-DE-CHENE BLOUSES 


BOSTON 





FORMERLY $510.00 TO $115.00 Now $50.00 
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